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Announcement 

The study upon which this report is based was undertaken by 
the Forest Park Reservation Commission in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, the work being done under the direction of Alfred 
Gaskill, State Forester, and O. T. Swan, in charge, office of Indus- 
trial Investigations, Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The statistics were compiled from data collected in 
the summer of 1912, covering a period of one year from January 
I to December 31, 191 1, inclusive. By the terms of the co-operative 
agreement, the State is authorized to publish the findings of the 
investigation. 
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Purpose 

By Alfred Gaskill, State Forester. 

The object of this publication is to show where New Jersey stands 
with respect to the lumber required by its manufacturing indus- 
tries and the State's production of lumber, to suggest substitute 
woods and new sources of supply to wood consumers, and to em- 
phasize the opportunity that is offered forest owners by exhibiting 
the magnitude of our local wood manufacturing industries. 

As the ' statistics presented in this bulletin show, the forests of 
New Jersey produce only about ii% as much crude lumber as is 
demanded by her manufacturers, and only SJ^% of that actually 
used by them. Though these figures represent considerably less than 
the actual yield of the forests within our borders, because there is 
no means of knowing the state's output of railroad ties, electric 
poles, posts, piles and other wood material, it remains an undoubted 
and important fact that the product of our woodland is now barely 
a tenth of what it might be. With 2,000,000 acres of forest land, 
only a portion of which is producing anything of value, and with 
the positive and continuing demand for wood as raw material that 
is here indicated, the opportunity to engage in the production of 
forest crops, which is forestry, is exceptional. 

The state has land enough to produce all the wood, and more» 
quantity only considered, that its industries now need. Of course, 
much wood must be bought outside to answer special needs. Look- 
ing towards the future, we can afford to keep in mind the example 
of Wiirttemberg, a state similar to New Jersey in size, population 
and interests, whose forests yield upwards of Five Dollars an acre 
net annually. If our whole forest area were on an equally produc- 
tive basis, it might be capitalized at two hundred million dollars. 

In its effort to make forestry in New Jersey practical, the Forest 
Commission has found that one of the greatest difficulties is to 
bring producer and consumer together. It is especially difficult 
where the demand is for a particular material, or particular form, 
and where the commodity offered for sale is small in amount. This 
publication will be of assistance to everyone who has wood of any 
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6 WOOD USING INDUSTRIES OF N. J. 

kind for sale. It will also indicate to many who are becoming 
interested in forestry what kinds of trees are best worth cultivating. 
There is in the office of the Forest Commission a directory of 
timber buyers and timber sellers, and records of other kinds that 
are increasing in value as they become more complete. The State 
Forester is prepared to aid any citizen in respect to his forest or 
timber problems. 
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Introduction 

New Jersey, one of the thirteen original States, was settled by 
English, Dutch and Swedes. In 1910 it ranked eleventh in popukt'- 
tion, with more than two and a half million people. Its land area 
is 7,514 square miles, ranking in size forty-fifth among the forty- 
eight states. It is 166 miles long from the northermost point, Tri- 
State Rock near Port Jervis, N. Y., to Cape May, and its greatest 
width from east to west is 75 miles. Only two states are more 
densely populated, the average for New Jersey being 337.7 per- 
sons per square mile. Nearly one-half of the population, however, 
is found in the three adjoining counties of Hudson, Essex and Pas- 
saic The density of these three counties is 3,459 persons per square 
mile. 

Except along its New York boundary. New Jersey is surrounded 
by water, the Delaware River and Bay forming the entire western 
and southern boundaries. Not all of this river is navigable, how- 
ever, merchant craft going only to Trenton, the capital, situated on 
the western border near the geographic center. 

THE SOIL. 

Topographically and industrially, the State divides into three dis* 
tinct sections. North of Raritan River, where the bulk of the popu- 
lation is located, the ground is broken. Here is the great center 
of industry in the State, and here also the suburban residence cen- 
ters are found. This is commonly called North Jersey. In the* 
western portion the hills or mountains rise to a maximum of 1,800 
feet and are generally covered with deciduous forest. Central Jer- 
sey lies south of the Raritan River and north of a northeast-south- 
west line drawn irregularly between Long Branch on the coast and 
Salem on the Delaware River. The surface there is gently rolling, 
the soil fertile and the chief occupation agriculture, though there 
are several industrial centers within it. The forests are generally 
limited to woodlots of mixed species. South and east of the Long 
Branch-Salem line lies what is called South Jersey or the pine belt. 
The soil is sand or gravel of varying fertility, the highest points 
rarely more than 200 feet above sea level, the stream borders often 
swampy and the population sparse. At various points agriculture 
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thrives, there are numerous small manufacturing centers and the 
coast resorts have attractions all their own. The greater part of 
the area, however, is forest remainder. Pitch pine is indigenous 
and sometimes occupies the ground alone, sometimes shares it with 
various hardwoods, chiefly oaks. The common belief that the sec- 
tion is sterile and of little value is wrong. Forest fires have de- 
graded it but forestry and fruit culture are competing for the chief 
share in its revival. 

INDUSTRIES. 

New Jersey is pre-eminently a manufacturing State, holding 
sixth place in the gross value of manufactures in spite of its rela- 
tively small size. Its industrial prominence is largely due to its 
exceptional geographic position and its excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. All but one of the railroad trunk lines running to the West 
from New York City pass through the State. In addition it has 
numerous electric railway lines, connecting large areas with the 
markets. Most of the raw materials used, such as wood, coal, iron, 
cotton and silk, are produced outside its borders, and most of the 
manufactured products are shipped to outside markets, especially 
to New York City and to Philadelphia, and from there to all over 
the world. The general manufacturing centers of the State are 
located either on New York harbor or within a short distance of it 
and are closely connected therewith by water or by rail. Of the 
nine cities in the State with a population of over 50,000 each, only 
two, Trenton and Camden, are located outside this area. 

According to the census of 1910, the various manufacturing in- 
dustries of New Jersey were carried on by SJiij establishments, 
which gave employment to 371,265 persons who received $218)- 
046,000 in salaries and wages. These establishments turned out 
products valued at $1,145,529,000, to produce which materials cost- 
ing $720,033,000 were used. Though a considerable number of 
these factories convert raw forest material into finished products, 
the leading industries in the State are concerned with metal work- 
ing in some of its forms, or with textiles. 
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Lumber Consumption 

The total quantity of lumber consumed by the New Jersey wood- 
using industries in 191 1, as reported by the manufacturers shown 
in the directory at the end of this report, was 261,436,895 feet board 
measure, having a total value f . o. b. factory of $8,448,850. This 
includes native grown wood as well as the lumber purchased from 
other states, the latter forming over 94 per cent of the total. 

This is the first investigation carried out in this State for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantity of wood demanded yearly by 
manufacturers in producing their commodities. The sawmill out- 
put in 191 1, was 28,639,000 feet, board measure, which is equal to 
slightly more than eleven per cent of the quantity consumed by the 
manufacturers. It is apparent that even after making allowance 
for home grown raw material not accounted for by the lumber cut. 
the State uses much more forest material than it produces. This 
report shows what commodities are manufactured, the kinds and 
quantities of woods used, and the average cost of the various woods 
demanded. The properties of certain woods which fit them for 
special or general purposes are briefly discussed. When prices vary 
greatly, as occurs frequently, the reasons for the variations are 
generally brought out in the discussion. When cost figures are 
given it must be understood that they are averages reported by the 
manufacturing establishments, in most cases averages of many 
grades and forms of each kind of wood, and not the market prices 
for any one grade of lumber. In most instances, the cost of native 
grown wood was not materially less than that for the same kind of 
wood grown outside the State. This, together with the fact that 
most of the industries draw their supplies from regular dealers, 
probably accounts in part for the small quantity of native grown 
oak and chestnut that is used. 

KINDS OF WOOD. 

The New Jersey manufacturers report the use of 56 kinds of 
wood, which are listed in Table i. The amount of each used in the 
statistical year, and its average cost delivered at the factories, are 
given. The total was 261,436,895 feet, average price per thousand 
$32*32> total cost $8,448,850. The amount grown in the State was 
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14,320,920 feet, and outside the State 247,115,975 feet, a ratio of 
but one to seventeen. 

Each .wood in the table has two names. That in the first column 
is the common term by which it is ordinarily known to those who 
buy, sell or use it ; the name in the second column is employed by 
botanists and designates the genus and species. The latter is the 
book name- while the first is the shop and lumber camp name. A 
tree usually has only one botanical name, by which all scientists 
know it and speak of it; but it may havte several common names, 
one applied in one region, others elsewhere. The names in Table i 
are those approved by the United States Forest Service, and are 
commonly in use by persons who handle the different woods. 
Botanists list more species than are recognized by lumbermen and 
shop workers, and for that reason a single common name is often 
applied to several closely related species, to each of which bota- 
nists would give a separate name. Hickory is a well known example. 
That simple term usually suffices among users, but there are at 
least ten different species of hickory. They vary sufficiently one 
from another to be clearly distinguished when careful examination 
is made, yet factories usually consider the one word hickory suffi- 
cient for all. Oak is an even better illustration. There are more 
than 50 kinds of oak in the United States, yet in the annual census 
statistics of lumber, the single term oak covers all that are mar- 
keted. Most lumbermen recognize two general divisions, white 
oaks and red oaks. That rule is followed in Table i. Each division 
really represents a group of oaks ; those having light-colored, dense 
wood are classed as white oaks, those of the other group having 
wood of more open structure and tinged with red, are known as 
red oaks. The two groups are botanically distinct, those of the 
white oak group ripening their acorns in one year, while the acorns 
of the red oak do not reach maturity until the second year. 
' The same rule is followed in grouping a number of other woods. 
There are several species of ash, but a single name often suffices 
for all. A score of pines share two or three names in common. 
With this explanation. Table i is easily understood. The 56 woods 
on the list doubtless include nearly twice that many distinct kinds, 
because a number which are named as though a single species are 
really groups, or at least doubles. Among such are spruce^ bass- 
wood, mahogany, maple, birch, ash, hickory, elm, cottonwood and 
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rosewood. Table i is meant to give a general idea of the kinds and 
quantities used. It is evident that the pines lead all others in impor- 
tance, and white pine was the most extensively used of all ; the for- 
ests of the state supplied none of it, though the tree grows in the 
northern ^nd central sections in high elevations. The most costly 
wood was Turkish boxwood at $713.89 per thousand feet, the 
cheapest pitch pine at $10.65. The others ranged between these 
extremes, fourteen exceeding $100 per thousand, and thirty- 
three being below $50. 

.__No wood was supplied wholly from the forests in the State, 
but twenty-one kinds were so supplied in part. Pitch pine 
heads the state-grown species with 8,724,520 feet, while beech 
is lowest with 2,500 feet. Fourteen are foreign, mahogany, teak, 
Spanish and African cedar. West Indian boxwood, Circassian 
walnut, rosewood, cocobola, satinwood, ebony, lignumvitae, 
Turkish boxwood, prima vera, or white mahogany, and grana- 
dillo. More mahogany was used than of all the other thirteen 
foreign species combined. 

The manufacturers use hardwoods and softwoods almost indis- 
criminately and for that reason they are not separately tabulated 
in this report. 
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WOOD USING INDUSTRIES OF N. J. 



SOFT WOODS. 

White Pine- 
One hundred and forty million feet of pine were used in the statistical year 
by manufacturers in New Jersey, and wh'te pine was most important of the eight 
species reported. It enters more lines of industrial activity than any other pine, 
and long has been a favorite material for general mill work and boxes. The 
geographical range of the tree extends from Newfoundland to Minnesota, 1,500 
miles east and west, and from Canada southward along the Appalachian ranges 
to northern Georgia, a d'stance of 1,000 miles. It touches a little of northern 
New Jersey. Ten sawmills in the state cut it in 19 10 to the amount of 600,00a 
feet, and seven mills in 191 1 reported a cut of 190,000 feet. More than 60,000,000 
feet are imported annually from outside regions and the wood is converted into 
numerous commodities. Eighteen industries draw supplies from this source, as^ 
Table 2 sets forth in considerable detail. 



TABLE 2— WHITE PINE CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 
Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1.000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 88,113.000 63.41 ^m $ 802,906 

Sash, doors, blinds and general mlUwork 10,210.700 16.99 45.08 4fJ0.318 

Planing mill products 3,252.000 5.41 41.11 133.690 

Patterns and flasks 1,221.200 2.03 56 56 69,076 

Caskets and coffins 1,170,000 1.95 28.92 33,840 

Trunks and valises 1,000.000 1.66 27.50 27,500 

Ship and boat building 689.950 1.15 60.76 41.919 

Car construction 609.100 1.01 43 61 26.565 

Musical instruments ._. 326.000 .54. 50.71 16.530 

Reftigerators and kitchen cabinets 280,000 .47 28.40 7,953 

Machine construction i •....;.... 179,000 .30 67.09 12.010 

Professional and scientific instruVnents... 100.000 .17 50 00 5.000 

Electrical apparatus 100.000 .17 26.50 2.650 

Fixtures 54.000 .09 71.11 3,840 

Elevators 27,500 .04 27.27 750 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 19.500 .03 47 49 926 

Agricultural Implements 5,000 .01 120 00 600 

Furniture :. 200 ♦ 80.00 16 

Miscellaneous .... 2,748,500 4.57 31.96 87,853 

Total 60,105,650 100.00 ^.85 $1,734,002 

*Les8 than 1/100 of one per cent. 

Norway Pine — 

Norway or red pine is a tree wh:ch grows over somewhat the same area as 
white pine, not extending its range so far southward, however. In the Lake 
States the wood is often sold with the lower grades of white pine and in the 
statistics of the Bureau of Census on lumber production it is entirely included 
with it. Norway pine is of relatively small importance in the wood using indus- 
tries of New Jersey, being reported only in car construction and in general mill 
work. 

Western White Pine— 

Western white pine, sometimes called Idaho white pine, is a true white p*ne 
species of rather limited geographical distribution. It is found only from eastern 
California to British Columbia and eastward from Northern Idaho to the western 
part of Montana. As the wood is easily worked, it can be utilized for very 
many of the purposes for which its eastern relative is used. In New Jersey it 
was reported only for general mill work and for professional and scientific in- 
struments, with a total quantity of less than one-half million feet. 
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Sugar Pine — 

Sugar pine is found in heavy stands in California and southern Oregon. The 
tree is one of the largest of the pines. The wood is light in weight and soft, 
resembling the eastern white pine though w'th somewhat more apparent resin 
ducts. Relatively, its use in New Jersey is unimportant, a total of only 461,500 
feet being reported by the three industries which employ it, of which by far the 
most important is general mil work. As this wood becomes better known the 
possibilities of extending its commercial use in the state are great. At present 
only the higher grades find their way into the eastern markets, an average price 
of $49.41 being paid for it in New Jersey. 

Loblolly Pine — 

The four preceding pines are representatives of the white pine group, while 
the four other pines used in the state are yellow pines. Of the latter, loblolly 
and shortleaf are the most important. Both are generally used and reported as 
''North Carolina" pine, it be'ng impracticable in many cases to distinguish be- 
tween them. Loblolly pine is a tree of the southern coastal plain and gulf 
region, and not so wide^ distributed as shortleaf. It is of rapid growth. Many 
stands of this timber which are being cut into lumber at the present time, have 
grown on fields abandoned since i860. The wood is rather coarse-grained and 
somewhat brittle, the texture being influenced to a large extent by the conditions 
under which the tree is grown. In New Jersey loblolly pine constitutes more 
than one-eighth of the total quantity of wood consumed. As shown in Table 3, 
it was very extensively used in the box industry, where, on account of its lower 
average cost, it becomes a strong competitor of white pine and spruce. It is 
also employed to a large extent for general mill work and in furniture making. It 
is reported by eleven industries. Recent experiments indicate that the tree may 
be a good one to plant in South Jersey. 



TABLE 3.— LOBLOLLY PINE CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Coat f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Pep "*^'' 

INDUSTRY. b. m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 24,982,135 71.48 $10.98 $424,290 

Planing mill products 5.350.000 15.31 25.79 * 137,950 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 2.680.200 7.67 29.58 79,287 

Furniture 1,000.000 2.86 14.00 14.000 

Trunks and valises 300,000 .86 34.00 10.200 

Car construction 274.200 .79 24.07 6.601 

Ship and boat building 167,900 .48 32.34 6,430 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 71.000 .20 34.03 2.416 

Fixtures 50,000 .14 22.00 1,100 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 50,000 .14 22.00 1,100 

Caskets and coffins 25,000 .07 25.00 625 

Total .'. 34,950,435 lOOXK) $19.54 $682,999 

Shortleaf Pine — 

Shortleaf pine ranks ninth in quantity, as shown in Table i. Though a tree 
of the South, it has a wider distribution than loblolly, being found farther back 
from the coast, and farther north. The tree is qu te common in South Jersey 
under the name "two-needle pine." All but about 400,000 feet of the total quantity of 
nearly ten and one-half million feet of this wood used by the manufacturers in 
New Jersey was consumed by four industries, boxes and crates, planing mill 
products, general millwork and car construction. It is esteemed above all pines 
that grow in the state, yet in the census reports, is not separated from other 
"yellow" pines. 
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TABLE 4— SHORTLEA.P PINE CONSUMED. 

Qvaatity UMd 1011. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 3,848,600 36.96 $18.29 $ 70,402 

Planinsr mill products 3,820,000 36.69 28.07 107,240 

Sasb, doors, blinds and general millwork 1,331,600 12.79 34.51 45,963 

Car construction 1,020,100 9.80 25.09 25,594 

Sblp and boat bnildinflr 335,000 3.22 26.52 8,560 

Elevators 40,000 .38 21.00 840 

Machine construction 10,000 .09 65.00 650 

Electrical apparatus 4,000 .04 50.00 200 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 3,300 .03 55.15 182 

Total 10,412,600 100.00 $24.93 $259,611 

Longleaf Pine — 

This is a well known and highly important southern tree, ranging from Vir- 
ginia to Texas. It is the chief source of turpentine and resin and the wood, 
often known as Georgia or hard pine, is sometimes called pitch pine when ex- 
ported to Europe. It occasionally bears that name in this country, but should 
not be confused with the more northern species {Pinus rigida) which is popularly 
known as pitch pine and is so listed in New Jersey. Longleaf pine is one of 
the most important woods in this country for structural timbers and for flooring. 
It is stronger and harder than any other American pine used in large quantities, 
and probably heavier. Table 5 gives statistics of its use in thirteen industries, the 
largest demands coming from car builders, boat makers, and planing mills. The 
tree is of slow growth and the forests are being cut much faster than they are 
reproducing. 



TABLE 5— LONGLEAF PINE CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Car constructieoi 6,773,400 27.66 $30.20 $204,551 

Ship and boat building 6,760,300 27.61 36.34 245,048 

Planing 'mill products 6,630,000 27.07 28.42 188,410 

Machine construction 627,000 2.56 22.80 14,295 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 492,500 2.01 31.30 15,413 

Tanks and silos 345,000 1.41 33.07 11,410 

Electrical apparatus 112,000 .46 35.89 3,920 

Agricultural implements 62,000 .25 35.16 2,180 

Patterns and flasks 60,100 .25 32.15 1,932 

Boxes and crates 57,500 .24 18.17 1,045 

Elevators 50,000 .20 30.00 1,500 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 9,500 .04 42.95 408 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 8,500 .03 44.11 375 

Miscellaneous 2,500,000 10.21 24.50 61,250 

Total 24,487,800 100.00 $30.72 $732,332 

Pitch Pine— 

This is the principal timber pine growing in New Jersey. Nearly five-sixths of 
the pitch pine consumed by the wood users of the state is native-grown material 
and the bulk of the "ydlow" pine reported in appendix Table 50, is of this 
species. The wood is of medium weight and hardness, rather coarse grained and 
decidedly resinous. As shown in Table 6, pitch pine was used in only four 
industries. Most of the demand comes from manufacturers of boxes and crates. 
This is particularly true in the southern part of the state. 

Another pine found in New Jersey near the coast is the scrub pine (Pinus 
virginiana). It is possible that some small amount of this is mixed with pitch 
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pine in the lumber yards, the whole being called native or Jersey pine. The 
cost of pitch pine, less than $10.50 per thousand feet, is exceptionally low. This 
is especially the case in the basket and the box and crate industries, and is ex- 
plained by the low grade required and by the fact that the boards are usually 
sawed only five-eighths inch, or even half an inch, thick. 

TABLE 0— PITCH PINB CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTBY. b.m. cent 1.000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 9,762,020 93.64 $10.42 $101,797 

Baskets 497,000 4.77 lOJS 5,036 

Planing mill products 160,000 1.54 25.31 4,050 

Ship and boat building 5,500 .05 d4.5i5 190 

Total 10,424,520 100.00 $10.65 $1U,063 

Spruce — 

After the pines, spruce is the most important wood used in thei State if tho 
estimate is based on quantity. In most cases it is believed that the species re- 
ported by the manufacturers in New Jersey is red spruce, though small quantities 
of the other eastern spruces, black and white, may also bet used. The reports do 
not specify the particular kind or kinds. Red spruce is an upland tree of the 
northern United States, its range extending along the line of the Appalachian 
mountains as far south as western North Carolina. The western spruces, like 
Sitka and Engelmann, are not reported in New Jersey. As shown in Table 7f 
spruce is used in sixteen of the twenty-six industries in the state, at costs rang- 
ing from $19.12, paid by the makers of boxes and for crating, to $51.29 paid by 
the manufacturers of musical instruments. The wood of red spruce is light, 
soft, and straight-grained, but not durable when exposed to weather. 

TABLB 7— SPRUCB CONSUMBD. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTBY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 16,637.800 74.81 $19,12 $318,115 

Planing mill product! 1,620,000 7.29 29.38 47,600 

Ship and boat building 1,227,150 5.52 29.04 35,634 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 972,000 4.37 37.16 36,116 

Car construction 561,000 2.52 25.44 14,270 

Electrical apparatus 350,000 1.57 24.30 8,505 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 310,000 1.39 34.95 10,835. 

Musical instruments 140,000 .63 51.29 7,180 

Patterns and flasks 133,000 .60 26.28 3,495 

Fixtures 125,000 .56 35.00 4,375 

Woodenware and novelties 80,000 .36 39,38 3,150 

Elevators ^ 30,000 .14 26.50 795 

Tanks and silos 25,000 .11 32.00 800 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 14,500 .07 37.93 550 

Machine construction ^3'^?^ '^^ ?£tS ^^ 

Agricultural implements 500 • 61.50 19 

Total 22,239,885 100.00 $22.12 $491,979 

*Le88 than I/160 of 1 per cent. 

CyprMs — 

This is the bald cypress of the southern swamps. The largest stands are in 
Florida, Louisiana, and on the Mississippi flood plain as far north as Missouri. 
The wood is very durable, and is especially valuable for use in damp situations, 
but it is an all around wood. Thirteen industries of New Jersey report it, but 
more than half goes into sash. <'oors, blinds and general mill work. It shrinks 
atid ckevK^^ iittle alter ocing seasoned, and it works well. 
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TABLE 8— CYPHBSS CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. to. factorj. 

^ Average 
-„_„«„„„ Feet Per per 

C3 u ^ INDUSTRY. b. m. otnt 1.000 ft Total 

SasH, doors, blinds and general millwork 11,099,600 09.31 $40.01* 1444.121 

?int?^«^*lnP''°^"''*® 2,860,000 17.80 It.OT 107 370 

Tanks and silos 1.189.000 7 48 .w 47 ak oAr 

Sf/J:*?!l?*^'^'^^s^^^^ ^^^^°^*«- ••••••• ^^ ^^ 25:50 1;^ 

Ship and boat building 137,400 .88 53.39 7,336 

^^^J^^cvAten 110,000 .69 27.73 2,600 

Si^SSt. 2Z'SS2 -54 51.44 4476 

rurniture 75,000 .47 42.00 3160 

Car construction , 40.100 .25 31.37 1258 

Patterns and flasks 20,000 .12 20.00 400 

Machine construction 11,000 .07 64.09 705 

Professional and scientific instruments... 6,000 .04 70.00 420 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 2,000 .01 58.00 116 

Miscellaneous 5,850 .04 60.00 361 

Total 16,012,950 100.00 $40.46 $647,847 

Hemlock — 

The eastern hemlock ranks eleventh in quantity in the state. The tree is 
typical of the northern forests, growing in light, well-drained soils, in cool and 
moist situations, from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, and south to northern Georgia, 
but toward the southern limit of its range it cccurs only at high elevations. 
Though a small quantity of hemlock lumber is produced' in New Jersey, none 
of it apparently reaches the industries covered by this report. It is all obtained 
outside the state. Nearly 89 per cent of all used was taken by box and crate 
makers at an average cost of $17.56 per thousand feet. 

TABLE 9~HBML0CK CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average . 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent 1.000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 5,904,600 88.88 $17.56 $103,674 

Planing mill products 400,000 6.02 25.75 10,900 

Ship and boat building 122,500 1.84 23.71 2»800 

Patterns and flasks 96,000 1.48 23.36 2,218 

Car construction 88,300 1.32 24.00 2,119 

* 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 37,000 .56 25.75 960 

Furniture 200 * 30.00 6 

Total 6,647,600 100.00 $18.38 $122,182 

*Le8S than 1/100 of one per cent. 

Red Cedar 

Several cedars are used in New Jersey, two native in the state, the others 
imported. The most important in re-maufacture is red cedar (Juniperus virgin- 
iana). Three industries in the state list it, but more than 90 per cent is 
made into lead pencils. Several factories making this article are located on 
the Jersey side of the Hudsoa River near New York. All the wood used in 
this industry comes from outside the state, much of it in the form of slats, 
which are flat pieces the length of a pencil, half as thick and wide enough to 
make three or more. The factories groove them, insert the lead, glue the 
halves together, and finish the pencils. Tennessee supplies much of the rough 
or partly manufactured material. Some of it consists of old fence posts, rails, 
and house logs which are bought by weight. Large quantities of red cedar were 
cut in New Jersey from 150 to :2oo years ago, and Benjamin Franklin earnestly 
recommended in 1749 that cedar trees be planted to supply future needs. Un* 
fortunately the species does not grow rapidly enough in this latitude to be 
profitably cultivated. 
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TABLE 10— RED CEDAR CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDtrSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Professioaal and scientific instruments . . . 4,060.000 91.60 $31.79 $128,750 

Furniture 370,000 8.37 «2.03 22,960 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 1,500 .03 90.00 135 

Total 4,431,000 100.00 $84.34 $1S1,880 

Southern White Cedar— 

This tree (Chatnacyparis thy aides) is called southern white cedar to distinguish it 
from white cedar or arbor-vits (Thuja occidentalis) , which is a more northern and 
western species. The wood of both is in large demand for small boat planking. Ar- 
bor-vitae is sometimes known as Michigan cedar because it is so abundant in that 
state. The southern white cedar, locally called simply cedar, grows near the coast 
from New Jersey to Florida, and is confined almost exclusively to fresh water 
swamps. Its principal uses in the state, apart from the making of shingles and lath, 
Bee page 54, are for tanks, planing mill products and boats, though it occurs in two 
other industries, as shown in Table 11. In re-manufacture the total consumption 
is nearly 1,625,000 feet annually. The wood is light, very durable, and strong 
for its weight. A far western cedar (Thuja pHcata), known also as shingle cedar 
because more shingles are made of it than of any other wood in the world, is 
employed to a raiall extent in the state for general mill work and quite largely 
for house siding. 

TABLE 11— SOUTHERN WHITE CEDAR CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 
Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Tanks and silos 700,000 43.12 $36.57 $25,600 

Planing'mill products 437,000 26.02 29.35 12,828 

Ship and boat building 406,500 25.16 54.86 22,412 

Boxes and crates 76,000 4.68 40.22 3,057 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 2,000 .12 35.00 70 

Total 1,623,500 100.00 $39.40 $63,967 

Tam€track — 

This tree, usually called hackmatack by boat builders, is a northern species, 
inhabiting swamps and made ground in the vicinity of old beaver dams. The 
leaves fall in winter and new leaves appear in brush-like tufts in early spring. 
Its deciduous habit is similar to that of the southern cypress. The wood i.^ 
tough and very durable and all used in the state was reported by the ship build- 
ers for boat knees. 

Douglas Fir — 

Douglas fir is the most important construction timber of the Pacific northwest, 
as longleaf pine is of the eastern and southern states. The wood is strong, 
rather heavy and moderately hard. Its principal' use in New Jersey is for the 
construction of large ships and for deck plank, there being several concerns in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia which use a quantity for such purposes. It is also 
used to a considerable extent in general millwork and for finish. It takes paints 
and stains well and holds nails firmly. 

HARD WOODS. 
White Oak— 

White oak (Quercus alba) is the most important tree of the oak group. It is 
common throughout the eastern half of the United States, but reaches its 
maximum development west of the Appalachian Mountains. The wood is very 
heavy, very hard, and very strong. A little more than one-eighth of the total 
used in New Jersey, as shown in Table 12, was grown within the state, though 
some of it probably was rock or chestnut oak, another species of the white oak 
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group of no less value. The native wood went principally into ship and boat 
building and vehicles. In both of these industries the manufacturers consider 
that nothing is superior to native oak for framework. Some of those building 
fishing dories or "Seabright" dories express a preference for swamp white oak 
(Quercus platanoides) for ribs. All white oaks have very prominent medullary 
rays which are largely exposed when the log is quarter-sawed, hence "quartered 
oak." No distinction is made in the table between plain and quarter-sawed oak, 
and this accounts in part for the high cost of white oak in high grade store and 
office fixtures and in furniture where much of the lumber is quartered stock. 
The lowest average cost, $30.89 per thousand feet, is in the manufacture of 
baskets. There the wood is obtained as logs at from $12 to $20 per cord, steamed, 
split, and woven into oyster and orchard baskets. Nineteen industries used 
white oak in New Jersey, but over 44 per cent of the total amount went to the 
two industries, ship building and car construction. 

TABLE 12.— WHITE OAK CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b. m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Ship and boat building 2,266,200 22.91 |49.07 $111,194 

Car construction 2,087,100 21.10 44.12 92,084 

Musical instruments 1,375,455 13.91 62.10 85,413 

Tanks and silos 1,210,000 12.23 80.00 96,800 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 835,100 8.44 66.56 •65,582 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 828,900 8.38 79.79 66,136 

Fixtures 232,000 2.35 94.16 21,845 

Planing mill products 175,000 1.77 63.43 11,100 

Furniture - 87,400 .88 89.86 7,854 

Agricultural Implements 72,700 .74 45.78 3,328 

Machine construction 46,680 .47 44.26 2,066 

Caskets and coffins 29,500 .30 40.00 1,180 

Electrical apparatus 18,500 .19 66.65 1,233 

Professional and scientific instruments... 18,000 .18 85.00 1,530 

Baskets 11,750 .12 30.89 363 

Boxes and crates 5,000 .05 62.00 310 

Woodenware and novelties 1,500 .02 34.67 52 

Patterns and flasks 1,100 .01 82.73 91 

Miscellaneous 589.000 5;95 38.39 22,612 

Total .9,890,885 100.00 $58.72 $580,773 

Red Oak-- 

Of the four commercially important oaks in the red oak group, one species 
"Quercus rubra) is taken as typical, since this species is probably the most im- 
portant in the majority of the lines of industry. As shown in Table 13, nearly 45 
per cent of the red oak went into general mill work, being often preferred to 
white oak for house finish on account of its somewhat lower cost. Only a small 
quantity of native red oak is reported though the tree is common in New 
Jersey. The lowest cost per thousand feet, $25.92, was in car construction, while 
the highest cost, $80 per thousand feet, was for pool table rails and legs. 
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TABLE 13.— RBD OAK CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Avera^re 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent 1,000 ft. Total. 

Sash, door and general mill work 2,960,'500 44.90 |52.22 $154,691 

Car constmctlon 1,385,000 21.06 25.92 35,918 

Famitnre 568,000 8.63 54.44 30,920 

PlaninfiT mill products 532,000 8.00 53.97 28,711 

Fixtures 498,000 7.57 52J9 26,390 

Woodenware and novelties 150,000 2.28 58.00 8,700 

Musical instruments 140,000 2.13 55.00 7,700 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 100,000 1.52 51.00 5,100 

Caskets and coffins 84,000 1.28 • 40.00 3,360 

Ship and boat building 52,500 .80 37.20 1,953 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 48,000 .73 39.65 1, 

Elevators 20,000 .30 60.00 1^5 

Professional and scientific instruments... 20,000 .30 55.00 1,100 

Baskets 14,700 .22 56.26 386 

Chairs 3,000 .05 30.00 90 

Agricultural implements 2,500 .04 39.20 98 

Boxes and crates 100 ♦ 70.00 7 

Miscellaneous 1*000 .01 80.00 80 

Total 6,579,900 100.00 $46.84 $308,207 

*Liess ^an 1/100 of one per cent. 

Chestnut — 

A greater quantity of chestnut is used in New Jersey than of any other hard- 
wood, its rank being sixth among the fifty-six kinds reported. Only a little more 
than five per cent, however, is native grown wood, chiefly because the local 
demand for chestnut poles, posts, etc., is so active that few saw logs are 
produced. Four lines of industry in the state used nearly ninety-four per cent 
of the chestnut, as shown in Table 14. This tree is distributed over a wide range 
east of the Mississippi River and south of Maine. The wood is light, rather soft, 
stiff, but not strong. It works well and is very durable. "Sound wormy'' chestnut 
(sound wood with small pin holes caused by boring insects) is favored for cores 
in built-up stock and for cloth covered caskets, both because of its lower cost 
and because the glue fills in the holes and causes the covering of face, veneer 
or cloth to stick well. Some manufacturers deny that the worm holes in chestnut 
add anything to its gluing qualities. When properly finished, chestnut has a hand- 
some grain and is substituted for plain oak, particularly in the so-called mission 
furniture. 

TABLE 14.— CHESTNUT CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Sash, doors, blinds and general miUwork 7,667,000 50.40 $44.49 $341,105 

Musical instruments 2,756,966 18.11 26.08 71,896 

Planing mill products 1,927,000 12.67 47.49 91,505 

Caskets and coffins 1,882,000 12.37 20.39 38,380 

Furniture 322,700 2.12. 38.69 12,485 

Boxes and crates 196,500 1.29 18.03 3.542 

Car construction 157,600 1.04 21.07 3.321 

Trunks and valises 150,000 .99 40.00 6,000 

Ship and boat building 64,750 .43 29.62 1,918 

Fixtures 48,000 .32 54.83 2,638 

Elevators 15,000 .10 60.00 900 

Electrical apparatus 9,700 .06 47.22 458 

Woodenware and novelties 8^000 .05 40.00 320 

Machine construction 4,400 .03 27.00 119 

Professional and scientific instruments... 3,500 .02 45.00 158 

Total 15,213,115 100.00 $37.78 $574,744 
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Yellow Poplar — 

The most dommon names for this wood in New Jersey are poplar, whitewood, 
yellow poplar and tulip poplar. The tree has a wide range over the eastern part 
of the United States, it» best devt lopment being among the Appalachian Mountains 
south of Pennsylvania. Counting both height and diameter, it is the largest hard- 
wood of this country. New Jersey factories used nearly three-quarters of a 
million feet of state-grown poplar in 191 1. The wood works easily, holds its 
shape after seasoning, is light in weight and of medium strength, and holds paint 
better than most woods. All New Jersey industries but two used it, but musical 
instrument factories took the most. Some of the lower grades were made into 
boxes and crates, while the highest prices were paid by pattern makers and 
manufacturers of tinks and silos and of vehicles. 

TABLE 15.— YBLliOW POPLAR CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. facUry. 

Average 
Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Tot^l. 

Musical instruments 6,732,866 49.64 $32.37 $217,914 

Sash, doors, bliads and general millwork 2,818,100 20.78 Q0J56 143,476 

Planing mill products 807,000 5.95 53.35 43,060 

Baskets 727,000 5.36 27.50 19,900 

Boxes and crates 388,900 2.87 19.57 7,603 

Car construction ^ 329,000 2.42 70.75 23,276 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 303,500 2.24 72.21 21,916 

Machine construction 279,345 2.06 69.12 18,702 

Electrical apparatus 228,700 1.69 46.96 10,739 

Pixtnrts 161,000 1.19 47.82 7,699 

Caskets and coffins 158,000 1.16 37.59 5,939 

Agricultural implements 97,600 .72 50.40 4,919 

Professional and scientific instruments... 86,500 .63 60.23 4,295 

Cigar bozea 81,600 .60 57.65 4,690 

Pfttterna and flasks 74,000 .54 76.69 6»675 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 70,000 .52 40.00 2,800 

Ship and boat building 44,200 .32 53.88 2,836 

Woodenware and novelties 35,000 .26 47.14 1,660 

Furniture 19,500 .14 58.10 1,133 

Elevators 10,000 .07 65.00 650 

Handles* * 8,000 .06 48.13 385 

Tanks and silos 5,000 .04 75.00 375 

Chairs 400 ♦ 30.00 12 

Miscellaneous 100,000 .74 25.00 .2,600 

Total 13,563,711 100.00 $40.60 $560,723 

*Le8s than 1/100 of one per cent. 

Basswood — 

Basswood is often called linn or simply bass. The tree belongs to the northern 
part of the United States, but follows the Appalachian highlands to Georgia and 
occurs in the lower Mississippi valley as far south as Louisiana. There are three 
species. The principal production of basswood is in the Lake States. The 
wood is light in color and weight, soft, and with little grain, but rather tough, 
qualities which recommend it for trunks and boxes. These industries use it in 
considerable quantitiea in New Jersey, as shown in Table 16. Over oae-half of 
the entire quantity used was consumed in making matches. Only 25,000 feet of 
that used in New Jersey is reported as native-grown wood. 
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TABLB 16.— BAS8W0OD CONSUMBD. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per Der 

^ ^ INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. ^ 

Trunks and Tallses 467,000 11.51 $87.42 |17,47^ 

Boxes and crates ..^ 380,600 9.38 28.28 lO.Tt^ 

Sas]i, doors, blfiMls and general ralllwork 250,000 6.16 46.17 ll.«4d 

l^rsiture 219,000 5.40 40.87 8,980 

Musical instnuBttnts 141,000 3.48 30.00 4,280 

nanlng mill producU 140,000 3.46 88.14 5,840 

Caskets and eofllns 138,000 3.40 30.00 4,140 

Woodenware and novalties 100,000 2.47 60.00 6,600 

Baskets 20.000 .49 25.00 660 

Machine construction 16,816 .42 84.73 084 

ftklp and boat building 9,000 .22 70.06 689 

VeMcles and Tobicle parts 8,800 .22 41.26 368 

Car construction 8,100 .20 46.30 870 

Agricultural implements 5,000 .12 60^00 290 

Professional and scientific ii^struments... 3,000 .08 50.00 150 

Miscellaneous (mostly matcbes) 2,150,000 53.00 35.84 77,050 

Total 4,066,315 lOaOO $36.67 $148,849 

Cum — 

The two woods known as "gum** belong to different plant families. Red gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua) belongs to the witch hazel family. This tree reaches 
its best development in the middle southern states, the bulk of the lumber being 
produced in Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. It grows in New Jersey, 
particularly on moist ground south of the sandstone ridges. It is often locally 
known as sweet gum or bilsted. About one-third of the total quantity of red 
gum used in the state was native grown, of which, ninety-five per cent went into 
baskets. The red gum which comes from outside the state is sold on the market 
as "sap" and as "red" or heart gum. As shown in Table 17, the highest cost 
for this wood is paid by the manufacturers of furniture who use it in the form 
of veneer in case work to imitate Circassian walnut. 

The other group of gums, commonly called black gum, irrespective of species, 
belongs to the dogwood family. In New Jersey black gum (Nyssa sylvatica) ' is 
found growing in the fresh water swamps. It is often called pepperidge or sour 
gum. Cotton gum or tupelo (Nyssa aquatica) is most common in use and in 
trade frequently goes under the name bay poplar. Water gum (Nyssa biHora) 
inhabits swamps of the southeast coastal regions in company with the cypress 
and southern white cedar. Neither species grows in New Jer-sey. Cotton gum is 
used in New Jersey and goes into veneer boxes or containers. The entire 
supply comes from Virginia and North Carolina. The wood is very difficult to 
split on accQfunt of its crossed fibers, but when steamed can be cut without 
difficulty. 
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TABLB 17.— KBD GUM CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per Der 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent 1,000 ft. Total. 

Boxes and crates 865,600 30.46 $S0.74 |S4,383 

Baskets X?8.500 26.70 15.69 11,904 

Sash, doors, blinds and general millwork 372,900 13.12 40.60 15,135 

Musical instruments 294,305 10.36 42.04 12,372 

Cigar and tobacco boxes 240,000 8.45 36.00 8,640 

Planing mill products 149,000 6.24 89.68 5,912 

Furniture 102,000 3.59 61.23 6,245 

Machine construction 30,000 1.06 25.00 750 

Car construction 12,500 .44 19.68 246 

Handles 7,600 .27 33.82 257 

Caskets and coffins 5,000 .18 30.00 150 

Ship and boat building 2,000 .07 30.00 60 

Fixtures 1,000 .03 33.00 33 

Woodenware and novelties 800 .03 25.00 20 

Total 2,841,105 100.00 $33.84 $96,117 

Maple— 

Most of the manufacturers in New Jersey who report the use of maple do 
not distinguish between sugar, red and silver maple, but in some cases they do 
distinguish between hard and soft maple. The use to which the wood is put is 
of assistance in making the division where none is stated. Altogether about 
three and one-half million feet of maple are reported, about two-thirds being 
hard or sugar maple {Acer saccharum) and one-third soft or silver maple {Acef 
saccharinutn) , with some red maple (Acer rubrum)» The wood is used by twenty- 
one industries, nineteen reporting sugar maple, as shown in Table i8, and eight 
reporting the soft, or silver maple, as shown in Table 19 ; but over fifty per cent 
of the total quantity is used by the miscellaneous group of industries, principally 
for shoe lasts and window shade sticks. Both maples are employed quite exten- 
sively in the manufacture of musical instruments. Only five per cent of the 
maple is native grown. The wood of sugar maple is hard, strong and stiff, while 
that of the soft maples is generally inferior, and, as a rule, commands a lower 
price. 

TABLE 18.— SUGAR MAPLE CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f. o. b. factory. 

Average 
Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Musical Instruments 374,380 15.01 $41.87 $15,675 

Sash, doors, blinds and general miUwork 178,100 7.14 47.02 8,374 

Planing mill products ; 150,000 6.02 45.00 6,750 

Machine construction 149,500 6.00 40.41 6,041 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 100,000 4.01 40.00 4,000 

Electrical apparatus 74,000 2.97 42.59 3,152 

Ship and boat building 68,200 2.73 21.44 1,462 

Fixtures ; 61,000 2.46 44.26 2,700 

Shuttles, spools and bobbins 68,000 2.33 49.14 2,850 

Elevators 50,000 2.01 46.06 2,303 

Handles 41,000 1.64 46.10 1,800 

Professional and scientific instruments... 40,000 1.60 65.00 2,200 

Agricultural implements 30,500 1.22 40.33 1,230 

Furniture 20,000 .80 45.00 900 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 16,000 .64 67.50 1,080 

Chairs i 12,600 .50 45.04 563 

Car construction 3,600 .14 40.00 140 

Patterns and flasks 300 .01 70.00 21 

Miscellaneous 1,066,900 42.78 37.15 39,630 

Total 2,493,880 100.00 $40.48 $100,961 
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TABLB 19.--SILyBR MAPLB CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 
Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Mnsical instruments 150,000 11.26 $37.33 $ 5,600 

Cigar and tobacco boxes 73,000 5.48 36.00 2,628 

Baskets .• 62,500 4.69 19.01 1,188 

Woodenware and novelties 30,000 2.25 52.50 1,575 

Furniture 10,000 .75 40.00 400 

Car construction 3,900 .29 46.00 179 

Chairs 3,000 .23 25.00 75 

Miscellaneous 1,000,000 75.05 35.00 35,000 

Total 1,332,400 100.00 $35.01 $46,645 

Birch — 

The birch family has six tree species in the United States, three of which 
appear in New Jersey. Very little native birch is used in the state, most of 
it coming from the Lake States. The principal lumber birches are yellow birch 
(Betula lutea) and red or sweet birch {Betula lento). On the market the lumber 
of both is often called red birch or simply birch. As shown in Table 20, about 
one-third of the birch used in New Jersey goes into general mill work, while over 
one-fourth is used in the construction of cabinets for musical instruments. 

TABLE 20.— BIRCH CONSUMED. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

Saab, doors, blinds and general millwork 593,700 32.24 $52.42 $31,123 

Musical Instruments 471,000 25.58 35.44 16,692 

Woodenware and novelties 166,500 9.04 43.65 7,268 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 145,200 7.89 70.01 10,165 

Planing mill products 100,000 5.43 42.50 4,250 

Fixtures 99,000 5.38 56.31 5,575 

Furniture 61,000 3.31 28.93 1,765 

Shuttles, spools and bobbins 50,000 2.72 25.00 1,250 

Machine construction 29,320 1.59 35.64 1,045 

Professional and scientific instruments... 6,000 .32 70.00 420 

Patterns and flasks 5,000 .27 90.00 450 

Chairs 2,500 .14 25.00 63 

Miscellaneous 112,000 6.08 32.00 3.584 

Total 1,841,220 100.00 $45.44 $83,650 

Ash — 

As in the case of maple and birch, ash is a genus with several species. These 
are not generally distinguished by the users of lumber except sometimes as white 
and "brown" ash, the latter probably including some of the poorer grades of 
white ash {Fraxinus atnericana), as well as other species. Ash is valuable be- 
cause it is strong, flexible and tough. Its strength makes it especially valuable 
for gears and framing vehicle bodies. It is also much used for stair rails and 
spindles, and has some figure that makes it attractive for finish. More than 
ninety-five per cent, of the ash used came from without the state. Ash lumber 
is not produced in large quantities in any region, since the tree is never found 
completely stocking large areas. Its average cost, $60.30 per thousand feet, 
makes it one of the most costly of all the domestic woods used in New Jersey, 
and indicates its high economic value. 
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TABLE 21.— ASH CONSUMBD. 

Quantity used 1911. Cost f . o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. ctnt. 1.000 ft. Total. 

Sasb, doors, blinds and sreneral millwork 431,300 27.81 |«8.48 |2B,63i 

VeblQles and vcbicle parts 301,450 25.43 65.18 21,765 

Car construction 161,700 10.42 62.78 10,152 

Planing mill products 102,000 &58 64.^ 6,6M 

Trunks and vaUses 100,000 6.45 48'.00 4,800 

Professional and scientlflc instmments... 76»600 4.94 68.80 4,887 

Musical instruments 62,700 4.04 62.50 3,019 

Ship and boat building 57,504 3.71 63.60 8,657 

Baskets 35,000 2.26 25.00 875 

Fixtures 31,000 2.00 47.58 1,475 

Refrigerators and kitcben cabinets 20,000 1.29 40.00 800 

Machine construction 11,000 .71 73.64 810 

Patterns and flasks 10,000 .64 70.00 700 

Blevators 10,000 .64 67.60 675 

Boxes and crates 10.000 .64 42.00 420 

Handles 9,000 .58 60.22 542 

Agricultural implements 5,000 .32 80.00 400 

Chairs 2,000 .13 90.00 180 

Blectrical apparatus 1,000 .06 90.00 90 

Woodenware and novelties 1,000 .06 35.00 35 

Miscellaneous 20,000 1.29 60.00 1,200 

Total 1,551,254 100.00 |60.30 $93,540 

Hickory — 

Hickory in the factory is looked upon as a kind of wood, but in the forest it 
is cut from a number of species, some of which are easily distinguished one from 
another. Four grow in New Jersey, and the state supplies more than half of 
the hickory used in the factories. The industry tables in this report show the 
distribution of the wood among the users. Hickory has been called the Indis- 
pensable wood, because for some purposes no other can fill its place. It is very 
heavy, very hard, very strong, tough, and flexible. 

Cherry — 

Though several species of cherry are dispersed through the forests of the 
United States, only one is valuable for lumber. The tree occurs in New Jersey, 
but none of the native-grown wood was reported by factories. Black cherry, 
which is the commercial species, is nowhere abundant, but some of the best is 
cut in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The wood is used almost exclusively in 
furniture and as finish in passenger cars, boats, etc. 

£/m— 

White elm or common elm (Ultnus americana) is a tree much used for street 
planting in New Jersey. As a forest tree it produces timber which is principally 
used in the state for trunk slats and wagon hubs. The country's largest supply 
of elm lumber is cut in the Lake States and the Ohio valley, though- more than 
thirty states produce some. Three other species of elm are made into lumber, 
of which cork or rock elm (Ulmus racemosa) is most important. 

Walnut — 

Black walnut is one of the highest priced woods of this country. It was 
formerly very plentiful from New York to Kansas, and far southward west of 
the Appalachian Mountains ; but is scarce now. Forty years ago it was fashion- 
able as a furniture and finish wood, but most of that now bought by New Jersey 
manufacturers is made into musical instruments. Butternut, or white walnut, 
was never as popular or as plentiful as black walnut, to which it bears close 
botanical relationship, yet it is a handsome wood. Twenty thousand feet of the 
latter were used in New Jersey, largely for faucets. Circassian walnut is an. 
exotic species. (See page 29), 
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Dogwood — 

Dogwood in flower is one of the most showy of the trees growing in Ne^w 
Jersey. A little less than one-fourth of the wood used came from native grown 
trees. It is principally used in the manufacture of shuttles, the textile mills in 
the vicinity of Paterson requiring a large quantity. The wood is hard, heavy, 
and clos«>fibred. 

Beech — 

Only one species of beech is native in the United States. It grows in all the 
states east of the Mississippi River, and in the first tier of states west of that 
stream. The largest output of beech liimber now comes from Michigan, but 
twenty-eight other states contribute, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York 
being large producers. A few sawmills in New Jersey cut this lumber, and 
factories in the state used 220,000 feet for manufacturing purposes. The wood 
is strong, heavy, and hard, but not durable. The terms "red" beech and ''white" 
beech refer respectively to the heartwood and the sapwood of the tree. 

Applewood — 

Apple is not a native tree in the United States, but all varieties are believed 
to be from a wild stock of Europe or Asia. The tree runs wild to some extent 
m this country, but is of little value except under cultivation. The wood used 
by manufacturers comes from old orchards which have outlived their usefulness. 
A considerable part of the country's supply of applewood is cut in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan. The wood is hard and dense, 
and its principal use is for saw and fine tool handles. 

Cottonwood — 

There are in this country a number of species of cottonwood, or trees of the 
poplar family whose wood occasionally passes as cottonwood at mills and factories. 
They occur in every State, but no single species grows in all the states. The 
common cottonwood (Populus deltoides) probably furnished the wood reported 
from New Jersey. The tree grows in the state, but the lumber used came from 
without. The wood is white, without figure, is light, fairly strong, and rather 
toiigh. Some trees of the cottonwood family are largely cut for pulp in the 
North. 

Syca^more — 

In diameter of trunk, this is the largest hardwood tree of the United States, 
but others surpass it in height. Largest trees are usually hollow, and most of 
the commercial sycamore products, such as lumber and butcher blocks, are cut 
from trunks two or three feet through. The tree has been known to attain a 
diameter of fourteen feet in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, where it reaches 
its greatest development. It occurs from New England to Texas, and prefers 
land subject to occasional overflow, but not strictly swampy. The chalky white- 
ness of the upper part of the trunk and large branches of old trees, makes it 
easy to identify. New Jersey supplies but a small part of the sycamore demanded 
by its factories. It is a wood very diflicult to split because of interlocking fibres. 
It has an attractive figure, and is sometimes used for furniture, but usually 
for coarser purposes. 

Buckeye — 

Several species of buckeye are native in the United States, but the commercial 
wood is the yellow species (^sculus octandra). None of the lumber is produced 
in New Jersey. Its principal use in this state is in the manufacture of caskets 
and coflins. Much of the buckeye cut at the mills is shipped, sold, and used 
under the name sap poplar — ^meaning the sapwood of yellow poplar. The states 
producing most buckeye lumber are Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 
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Locust-^ 

Four species commonly pass in this country as locust. That usually meant in 
New Jersey is Robinia pseudacacia, or black locust, a very hard, strong, durable 
wood valuable for tree nails, insulator pins, railroad ties, fence posts, small handles, 
steering wheels, and similar articles. The species' best development is found 
among the Appalachian ranges from Pennsylvania to Tennessee. It is not 
native in New Jersey, but was naturalized there before the Revolutioary War. 
It has been planted in nearly all, if not in every state in the Union, but in many 
regions its profitable growing is impossible on account of boring insects which 
attack small and large trees. The tree grows vigorously in all parts of Central 
and Northern New Jersey, and is troubled less by the borers than in most other 
regions. The actual quantity produced and used, chiefly as posts, is many times 
that reported in Table i. 

Persimmon — 

This tree grows in New Jersey, but manufacturers in the state who need the 
wood get it elsewhere. Its range extends from Connecticut to Florida, and 
westward to Missouri and Texas. The tree is best known by its characteristic 
fruit, which grows abundantly in the wild state, but has never been successfully 
domesticated and improved. The wood's chief use is in shuttle making for the 
textile mills. It is one of the few woods that make good shuttles. 

Holly— 

There are several species of holly in the eastern part of the United States, all 
but one of which are evergreen. The holly is better known on account of its 
leaves and berries for Christmas decorations than on account of its wood, which 
is whiter than maple or basswood. Manufacturers employ it chiefly as inlay, 
where it affords fine contrasts with walnut, mahogany, cherry, and other dark 
woods. 

FOREIGN WOODS'. 

Fourteen imported woods, totaling 4,599,685 feet, were used in New Jersey. 
The chief of these is mahogany, which constitutes over four-fifths of the entire 
amount. Several of these imported woods are used in special industries. They 
are generally purchased in log form, often by weight, but their equivalents have 
been expressed in board feet for the purpose of comparing them with other 
woods used. Some are purchased in the form of veneer or thin lumber. 

Mahogany — 

Mahogany is the trade name for a large number of woods growing in the 
tropics. These woods differ a great deal in weight, texture and grain. True 
mahogany is found principally in the West Indies, Central America, and the 
northern part of South America. Other mahoganies, so called, come from 
Africa, among the species included being Khaya senegalensis. The African 
mahogany is often in large logs and the wood is beautifully figured. "East 
Indian" mahogany, or padouk, and "Colombian" mahogany, are some of the 
terms used to describe the woods resembling true mahogany and used in place 
of it. As shown in Table 22, fifteen industries reported mahogany in New 
Jersey, but nearly three-fourths was used in making the cases of musical in- 
struments. The highest cost reported was for that used in making chairs; the 
lowest for making novelty turnings. 
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TABLB 22.— MAHOGANY CONSUMBD. 

Quantity used 1011. Cost t. o. b. factory. 

Average 

Feet Per per 

INDUSTRY. b.m. cent. 1,000 ft. ToUL 

Mosical Instruments 2,204,386 74.09 $115.61 $201,776 

Sash, doors, blinds and general mlllwork 306,700 10.04 143.52 44,010 

Ship and boat building 238,742 7.81 149.89 85,786 

Fixtures 63,600 1.76 142.93 7,661 

Furniture 60,000 1.64 106.60 6,275 

Electrical apparatus 30,200 .99 148.31 4,479 

Caskets and coffins 30.000 .98 117.00 3,610 

Planing mill products 26.000 .82 120.00 8,000 

Woodenware and novelties 20.000 .66 100.00 2,000 

Patterns and flasks 16,600 .64 118.30 1,962 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 8,600 .28 133.14 1,146 

Car construction 7,140 .23 123.96 885 

Machine construction 2,886 .09 120.00 346 

Professional and scientiflc instruments... 2,000 .07 170.00 840 

Chairs 600 .02 180.00 90 

T5fal 3,066,262 100.00 $121.80 $372,264 

Teak-" 

Teak is native te British India, Siam and the Malayan Peninsula. It is a 
beautiful close grained wood, heavy, hard, and very durable, and is used largely 
for decks of ships and for armor backing on battleships. On account of the 
numerous hidden defects in the logs, the cost of fine sawed lumber is very 
high, about $250 per thousand feet. 

Spanish and African Cedar — 

Spanish cedar is native to the West Indies, Mexico and Central America. 
It is used almost exclusively for cigar boxes in the form of lumber 1/8 and 3/16 of 
an inch thick, or as very thin veneer. Some of it is imported in logs and some in 
boards, which are afterwards resawed in this country. It has an aromatic 
odor associated with high grade cigars. Though comparatively cheap, about 
$30 to $35 per thousand superficial feet, substitutes for the solid wood have 
been used for several years. Very thin veneers are costly when figured in 
board feet because of the labor required in producing them. African ceda): is 
similar to Spanish cedar and closely resembles it in texture and workability. 
Its odor is not so distinct but is sufficiently aromatic to give this wood a place 
in the cigar box industry. 

^est Indian Boxwood — 

This material is usually bought in the log at from $18 to $25 a ton; its chief 
use is for shuttle parts. It is moderately heavy, close grained and polishes 
well. Measuring rules are often of this wood. A number of trees are called 
boxwood in various parts of the world. The Turkish species is Buxus semper-' 
virens, the usual species of West Indian boxwood is Tabebuia pentaphylla. The 
Turkish tree furnishes the best shuttlewood known, but the material is too ex- 
pensive for common use. It is often purchased by weight, as is the custom in 
buying many rare woods. The price depends largely upon the size of the logs. 
Large pieces without defects are difficult to procure. 

Circassian Walnut — 

The .finest wood of this species comes from the region near the southeastern 
coast of the Black Sea. The tree there grows wild among the mountains where 
it can be procured only at great expense. French, Italian and English walnuts 
are of the same species, but the trees are descended from those planted in 
southern and western Europe centuries ago. The wood of the planted trees 
lacks some of the characteristic figure for which the genuine Circassian walnut 
is famous. . It is nearly always used as veneer over a backing of other wood. 
Tlie solid wood is successfully imitated in red gum and butternut, which may 
be finished so nearly like the genuine article that few can tell the difference. 
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Small amounts of eight other imported woods were used in New Jersey, as 
shown in Table i. In addition to these, a large quantity of bruyere, or briar- 
wood, is made into tobacco pipes. A little rattan, bought by weight, is also re- 
ported for baskets and furniture. 



Industries. 

The preceding pages deal with the various woods employed by 
manufacturers in New Jersey in producing their commodities. In 
the following pages the industries themselves will be considered. 
The kinds and quantities of wood used by each, in the course of one 
year, will be shown, together with average prices paid at the fac- 
tory, and certain other details connected with manufacturing. 
Twenty-five industries are considered in detail, and more than a 
dozen others are grouped as one under the name of miscellaneous. 
These industries are brought together in Table 23, where they are 
arranged, for coavenience, in the order of their importance, the 
largest being box-making and the smallest the manufacture of chairs. 
The box makers used more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber in 191 1, 
the chair industry only 41,400. 

The amount of material consumed is not always a reliable index 
to the importance of an industry, or to its value as a resource, 
though it is usually fairly trustworthy. A smaller quantity of ma- 
terial may represent a higher cost value. This is illustrated by the 
first two industries in the table. Though the manufacturers of 
sash, doors, etc., buy less than half as much lumber as the box 
makers, and much of it is of the same species, they pay more for it. 
The same comparison might be shown with no fewer than eig^t 
industries — ^where the smaller quantity of material costs more than 
the larger. The reason is generally found in the facts that some 
woods cost much more than others, and that different grades of the 
same wood vary greatly in cost. One industry can use what an- 
other may find wholly unsuitable. The needs of each, of course, 
largely influence the prices which are paid for material. Another 
factor which has much to do with the factory cost of wood con- 
sidered as raw material is the form in which it is received The 
manufacturers of sash, doors, etc., buy high grade, seasoned lumber, 
while basket makers purchase their material in log or bolt form. 
The former pay more than twice as much as the latter. The cigar 
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box makers pay a higher average price for their stock than any 
other industry listed in Table 23, but as explained on page 45 
they purchase thin boards according to surface measure. 

The discussions of the industry tables which follow will call at- 
tention to particular facts connected with each, when such are not 
apparent in the tables themselves. It will be observed that most 
of the industries are influenced by circumstances which explain ap- 
parent inconsistencies in price of material, kinds, and quantities 
demanded. 



TABLE 23.--CONSUMPTION OF WOOD IN NEW JBRSBT— BY INDUSTRIES IN 1911., 



INDUSTRY. 



Qiiantltj. 



Feet b. m. Per cent 



Boz«8 and cntes 102,087,805 

Sash, doom, bllnde and geneml mlllwerk.. 44,883,800 

Planing mill products 28,876,000 

Mtosleal Instruments 30,082,816 

Car construction 13,060,830 

Ship and boat building 13,841,796 

Professional and scientific Instruments. . . . 4,612,000 

Caskets and coffins 3,029.000 

Tanks and silos 8,474,000 

Furniture 2,916,100 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 2,740,750 

rTrunks and valises 2,217,000 

Baskets 2,174.800 

Fixtures 2,008,300 

Cigar and tobacco boxes 1,701,500 

Machine construction 1,660.880 

Patterns and flaf ks 1,643.400 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets 1,319,000 

Electrical apparatus 970,100 

Woodenware and novelties 654«306 



Shuttles, spools and bobbins 
Agricultural implements . . . 

Elevators 

Handles 

Chairs 



411,515 
281,700 
252,500 
180,928 
41,400 



39.05 

16.98 

11.04 

5.96 

0.83 

5.10 
1.76 
1.30 
1.33 
1.12 

1.06 
.80 
.88 
.77 
.65 

.68 
.68 
.50 
.87 
.25 

.16 
.11 
.10 
.07 
.02 



hi 

< s 

$18.78 
44.73 
88.01 
43.58 
88.22 

46.86 
35.07 
25.87 
67.84 
40.14 

62.91 
83.10 
19.08 
52.02 
68.92 

40.26 
82.86 
82.86 
41.22 
54.78 

58.36 
46.44 
88.07 
41.03 
36.50 



$1,917,120 

1,986.076 

967,680 

756,233 

468,668 

620,156 
161,763 
91,812 
200,940 
117,048 

172,414 

78,876 

41,879 

104,206 

108,755 

66,868 
86,859 
42,686 
39,986 
35,808 

24,015 

13,082 

9.618 

7,428 

1,511 



8.148,0a9 
801,000 
647.000 



176,600 

1,009.100 
20,000 



00.000 
797.550 

■ •••«• 

2,129.850 



255,000 



3,300 

43,^ 
26,700 

64,666 
18.900 



MlsceUaneous 10,421,070 8.99 82.14 884,028 135.500 

Total 261,436,895 iWoO $82.32 $8,448,800 14,820,920 

BOXES AND CRATES. 

In New Jersey, as in many other states where the wood-using industries have 
been studied, the quantity of wood used for boxes and crates leads that employed 
in any other industry. As shown in Table 24, the total cost of the wood, $1,917,- 
125, was. also greater than in any other industry, except general millwork, though 
the average cost per thousand feet was less than in any of the others. The in- 
dustry is a very large one, 135 concerns reporting the use of wood for boxes and 
crates. The crates are for shipping market stuff, such as lettuce, tomatoes, etc., 
for glass, machitiety, stoves, pottery and the like; the packing cases and boxes 
for shipping all sorts of products. A number of large concerns, such as the 
canneries of southern New Jersey, buy boxes, or the skooks to make them. There 
are in th« state, especially in Hudson and Essex countios, a number of fimik 
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that use a large quantity of wood, their entire product being boxes. In all parts 
of the state boxes are made and used by manufacturers of various products. 
Most of the material going into this industry is of relatively low grade. 

Most of the seventeen woods listed by box makers in Table 24 grows in New 
Jersey, yet only three are in part supplied by the forests of the state, and th^ 
amount of home-grown lumber was only 8,148,020 feet in a total of 102,087,855. 
These three are chestnut, southern white cedar and pitch pine. It is evident 
that more chestnut might be used. White pine was the principal wood for boxes, 
and more than 75 per cent of it was used within a ten mile radius of Newark 
by a few large concerns. The textile bleacheries in the metropolitan district of 
New Jersey, that is, within 15 miles of New York City, favor white pine for pack- 
ing their products. The use of loblolly or North Carlina pine is not centralized 
as much as the white pine, though much of it is used in the metropolitan district. 
It is largely employed for crating all over the state and for packing metal and 
glass products in south New Jersey. It has the lowest average price of all box 
woods, except pitch or Jersey pine. Practically all of the pitch pine reported 
was used in Cumberland, Gloucester and Salem counties, principally for crating 
and packing window glass and glass bottles. The rough lumber costs about $10 
per thousand feet for the native grown stock. Hemlock's place is principally in 
rough crating; shortleaf pine serves in the same way as loblolly. A large amount 
of gum (red, cotton and black) is used in making containers of veneer for dry 
or plastic materials. Less than one-half million feet were used of all the other 
woods together, many of these being employed for special purposes. The ash is 
worked into racks in boxes for delivering milk ; the white cedar into tomato crates 
and crate lids because* it bends easily without crushing the fruit. The high price 
of white and red oak indicates that these woods were not employed in the making 
of ordinary packing boxes but in articles of a much better class. The very low 
cost of pitch pine makes it probable that it was sawed near the factory where 
the wood was used. 

TABLE 24.--WOOD USED FOR BOXES AND CRATES IN 1911. 

Quantity. Cost f . o. b. Factory. Grown in Grown out of 

Average per New Jersey New Jersey 

KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. Feet b. m. Feet b. m. 

White pine 38,113.000 37.33 $21.07 $802,966 38,113,000 

Ix)blolly pine 24,982,1.35 24.47 16.98 424,290 24,982,136 

Spruce 16,637,800 16.30 19.12 318,115 16,637,800 

Pitch pine 9.762.020 9.66 10.42 101,787 8.062.020 1.700.000 

Hemlock 5,904,600 6.78 17.56 103,674 6,904,600 

Shortleaf pine 3,848,600 3.77 18.29 70,402 3.848,600 

Red gum 865,600 .86 39.74 84,893 866,600 

Cotton gum 760,000 .74 43.00 32.260 750,000 

Yellow poplar 388,600 .38 19.67 7,603 388,600 

Basswood 380.600 .37 28.28 10,764 380.600 

Chestnut 196,600 .19 18.08 8,642 10,000 186,600 

Cypress 110,000 .11 22.73 2,500 110,000 

White cedar 76,000 .07 40.22 3,057 76,000 

Longleaf pine 57,500 .06 18.17 1,046 67,600 

Ash 10,000 .01 42.00 420 10.000 

White oak 6,000 .01 62.00 310 6.000 

Red oak 100 * 70.00 7 100 



Total 102,087,855 100.00 $18.78 $1,917,126 8,148,020 93.939,835 

*Lc8S than 1-100 of one per cent. 

SASH, DOORS, BLINDS AND GENERAL MILLWORK. 

Nearly every town in the state has at least one general wood working plant. 
In some communities these are practically carpenter shops or house building 
plants where little or no wood is actually worked into any finished products 
other than by being sawed or nailed. Shops are omitted from thi? r*rport. Thirty- 
two kinds of wood were reported for general millwork by nearly 150 firms in 
the state, as shown in Table 25. 
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Of the total quantity used, 44,383,800 feet, valued at nearly $2,000,000, cypress, 
•white pine and chestnut together formed more than 65 per cent, while red oak, 
yellow poplar and shortleaf and loblolly pine, the other principal woods used, 
formed over 22 per cent. The highest average costs reported were for the high 
grade finishing woods, black walnut, mahogany and cherry, while the lowest 
were for hemlock, longleaf pine and loblolly pine. The average cost is high, 
because good grades are demanded. The same woods, if priced in box factories, 
would run much cheaper for the reason that the grades would be lower. The 
principal physical property demanded, apart from appearances, is that the woods 
shall season well and hold their shape after being formed. Warping to excess 
would be a fatal defect in a door, while in a crate it might not seriously interfere 
with its usefulness. The woods employed for many of the articles included in this 
industry are selected because of beauty of figure or the fine finish that may 
be given them. This is true of butternut, sycamore, redwood, cherry, walnut, 
sugar maple, mahogany, red gum, ash, birch, oak, yellow poplar and cjrpress. 
Some of these are more valued for their figure, others for their fine workable 
qualities and some for both. 

As a rule, manufacturers in this industry do not choose woods because of 
strength, toughness, resiliency or hardness, though in certain places these prop- 
erties are desirable. There must be, of course, sufficient strength and adequate 
hardness to enable the manufactured commodities, as doors, to hold their shape 
and offer necessary resistance to wearing agencies. The industry is quite exacting 
in some of its requirements and the manufacturers of articles represented in Table 
25 must choose their material with judgment. They have a wide field from 
which to choose, for the table lists woods drawn from the forests of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts, from the South, the North, and from foreign countries. 

General millwork is a very comprehensive term and includes both outside and 
inside finish. Stairs, balusters, railing, newels, panel work, ornaments, capitals, 
colonnades, cornice, porch work, frames for doors and windows, casings and 
numerous specially-ordered fittings and parts of finish are examples. In col- 
lecting statistics in New Jersey for the report on this industry, it was fre- 
quently impossible to procure complete figures showing the amount of material 
used in certain shops and factories because so much of the work was in the 
special class, and ex^ct records of material used had not been kept. The manu- 
facturer usually purchases what the architect orders. 

Sugar pine and western white pine are making inroads upon the places 
formerly held by white pine in this industry, though they have not yet dislodged 
it to any great extent. Probably some listed as western white pine is not the 
Idaho species, but is the western yellow pine, which in appearance and texture 
is often like white pine though botanically it belongs to the yellow pine group. 
It is one of the most abundant timbers of the United States. Douglas fir, now 
the most plentiful timber of this country, is used in this industry, chiefly for 
doors, porch columns and trim ; western red cedar and redwood for molding and 
doors ; cypress for practically every item of general millwork. The last is the 
leading wood of this industry in New Jersey, and is a splendid building material 
for both outside and inside work. White pine is a little below cypress in quantity, 
but being higher priced it leads all others of this country in total cost. It has 
long been the established wood for general house trim and now yields place 
only because it is less plentiful and costs more than it formerly did. The supply 
comes principaWy from the Lake States and Canada. Native chestnut is reported 
in New Jersey chiefly for turned posts, while that which comes from without the 
state is used principally for doors, stairwork and cheaper hardwood trim. 
Where oak is specified by architects red oak is mostly used, unless a very high 
grade of work requires white oak. Ash is much desired in stair work, par- 
ticularly for rails, newels and balusters. All of the Cottonwood reported wa& 
used for shelving. 
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TABLE 25.->-WOOD'USBD FOR SASH. DOORS. BLINDS AND QBNBBAL lilLLWOBK 

IN 1911. 
Quantity. Cost f . o. b. Factory. 
Averaflre per 



KINDS OF WOOD. Fe«t b. m. 

Oypresg 11,009,000 

White pine 30,210,700 

Chestnnt 7.067,000 

Red oak 2.960,&00 

Yellow popUr 2,818,100 

Lcblolly pine 2.680,200 

Shortleaf pine 1^831,600 

Spruce 972,000 

White oak 828,900 

Birch 693,700 



Percent. 1,000 ft. 



Longleaf pine 

Aah 

Svgttr pine 

Bed gum 

Western white pine 



IMahoffany . . 
Douglas fir . 
'Basswood 
Sugar maple 
•Cotton gum 



Hemlock , 

Western red cedar 

Cottonwood 

Norway pine 

Black walnut . . . . 



Cherry 

Bedwood 

Bycamore 

Southern white cedar. 
Bed cedar 



Hickory 
Butternut 



492,600 
481,800 
376.500 
372,900 
309,000 

806.700 
289,000 
260.000 
178,100 
70.000 

87,000 
80,000 

ao,ooo 

20.000 

12;00C« 

12,000 
6,000 
6,000 
2.000 
1,600 

1,000 
1,090 



26.01 

23.01 

17.27 

6.67 

6.36 

6.04 
3.00 
2.19 
1,87 
1.34 

1.11 
.97 
.86 
.84 
.70 



.65 
.66 
.40 
.16 

.08 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.03 

.08 
.01 
.01 






140.01 
46.08 
44.49 
62.22 
80.66 

29.68 
84.61 
87.16 
79.79 
62.42 

31.30 
68.48 
59.47 
40.69 
61.14 

148,62 
38.16 
46.17 
47.02 
42.48 

25.96 

40.00 

88.00 

38.00 

149.17 

118.88 
62.00 
60.00 
36.00 

oaoo 

60.00 
40.00 



Total. 
9444.121 
460.318 
341,106 
164,601 
142,467 

T9.987 
45,958 
36,116 
66,136 
31,123 

15,413 
29,584 
22,831 
15,136 
16,902 

44,019 

11.026 

11,542 

8.8T4 

2,970 

960 

1,200 

660 

760 

1,790 

1,420 

260 

250 

70 

136 

60 
40 



Grown tn 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



740,600 
21,600 
13,000 



11,000 



7,000 



• • • • t • 

6,000 



2.000 



1.000 



Grown out of 

New Xcrny 

Feet b. m. 

11,099,600 

10.210.700 

6.926,500 

2,980,000 

2,805a00 

2,680,200 

1,831,600 

972,000 

817,900 

603.700 

492,500 
424,300 
376,500 
372,000 
309.000 

806^700 
289,000 
246,000 
178,100 
70.000 

37,000 
80,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12.000 

12.000 
6,000 
6,000 



1,500 
1.600 



Total 44,383,800 100.00 $44.73 $1,986,076 801.000 

*Iie8S than 1-100 of one per cent, the four items together equaling .01. 

. PLANING MILL PRODUCTS. 



43,682,800 



In a state like New Jersey, whose lumber production is low, it is difficult to 
distinguish between an industry making stock planing mill products and one 
turning out general millwork, since the latter is quite apt to have molders and 
planers and to make products similar to those of the planing mill. Only 27 
firms have been included in this industry and of those about one-half are small 
plants run in connection with the South Jersey pine and cedar mills. Some of 
the largest planing mills in the statei are located on or near the Passaic River. 
A very large part of the stock trim used in the state is manufactured outside and 
shipped in that form on account of the lighter weight, but when the mill is 
located on navigable waters, large quantities of lumber come in the rough by 
boat. The softwoods, totaling nearly 25,000,000 feet, or 85.7 per cent of all, 
were the principal woods used for these products. The yellow pines totaled 
nearly 16,000,000 feet. As in general millwork, mahogany, bla^ walnut and 
cherry were reported at the highest costs, while hemlock, pitch or Jersey, and 
loblolly pines were the lowest. All of the white cedar and pitch pine used for 
these products, as well as a little of the white oak, were native grown. The waste 
' is sawdust, shavings, edgings and the like, and is usually used for fuel, or occa- 
sionally for stable bedding. 
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TABUS 26.— -WOOD USED FOE PLANING MILL PRODUCTS IN 1911. 



Quantitj. 



KINDS OF WOOD. Foet b. m. 

Longleaf pine 0,630.000 

Loblolly pine 5,360,000 

Shortleaf pine 3.820,000 

White pine 3.252,000 

Cypress 2,860,000 



Cost f . o. b. Factory. 
Arerage per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



Chestnut 

Spmce 

Yellow poplar 

Red oak 

Southern white cedar. 



Hemlock . . . 
Douglas fir . 
White oak .. 
Fitch pine . 
Sugar maple 



Red gum 
Basswood 

Ash 

Btrch . . . 
Ifahogany 



Cherry 

Black walnnt 



1,927,000 

1,620,000 

807.000 

632,000 

487,000 

400,000 
200,000 
176,000 
160,000 
160,000 

149,000 
140.000 
102,000 
100.000 
26.000 

26,000 
26,000 



22.06 
18.68 
13.23 
11.26 
9.87 

6.67 

6.61 

2.79 

1.84 

1.61 

1.89 
.69 
.60 
.56 
.82 

.62 
.49 
.35 
.85 
.09 

.09 
.09 



$28.42 
26.79 
28.07 
41.11 
87.67 

47.49 
29.88 
68.86 
53.97 
29.86 

26.76 
38.50 
68.48 
26.81 
46.00 

39.68 
38.14 
64.94 
42.60 
120.00 

100.00 
110.00 



Total 2S.876»000 100.00 |83.51 



Total. 

$188,410 
187,960 
107,240 
133,690 
107,870 

91,606 
47,600 
48.050 
28,711 
12,828 

10,800 
6.700 

11.100 
4,060 
6,790 

6,912 
6,840 
6.624 
4,250 
8,000 

2.600 
2,750 

1967,680 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



50,000 
487.000 



Grown out of 
New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 
6.680,000 
5.860,000 
3,820,000 
8.262,000 
2,860,000 

1,927,000 

1.620.000 

807.000 

482.000 



160,000 



400.000 
200.000 
176.000 

ieblooo 

149,000 
140.000 
102.000 
100,000 
85,060 

25,000 
25.000 



•47,000 28429.000 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



Thirteen firms reported the use of wood in the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, as shown in Table 27. It went principally into cases for pianos, though 
cabinets for phonographs took a large quantity. Only one or two firms in the 
state reported the manufacture of piano actions, but other instruments, such as 
organs, drums and horns for talking machines, were made. Of the twenty kinds 
of wood employed by the manufacturers in this industry, yellow poplar, chestnut, 
mahogany and white oak were used to the extent of more than one million feet 
each. Together they represent a total of 13,129,671 feet or nearly 85 per cent of 
the entire quantity. Yellow poplar, the most important of all in amount, is 
used in the forms of lumber, dimension stock and veneer, and is employed 
chiefly for piano cases and talking machine cabinets. It is generally covered 
with veneer or is enameled to represent Madagascar ebony. Chestnut is generally 
used for cores, especially those covered with high-priced veneer. Mahogany is 
used in fine exterior work, fashion demanding this wood for cases of musical 
instruments, piano legs, mouldings and pilasters. The total cost of mahogany 
exceeded that of any other wood employed in this industry. Some white oak 
is used for piano and organ cases, but the greater part goes into phonograph 
cabinets, both lumber and veneer being reported. Some of the birch is used 
for talking machine cases and some for piano legs, pilasters and moldings. 
For such purposes it usually is finished to imitate mahogany. Sugar and silver 
maple are very largely employed in the backs of pianos, but a small quantity is 
used for action parts. White pine finds a place largely in organ bellows and 
actions, while red gum and black walnut are utilized principally for cases. 
None of the other woods are reported in greater quantity than 150,000 feet. 
Many of them are used for case work of various kinds; some of the spruce, 
however, goes into sounding boards and sounding board bars, while Circassian 
walnut, often combined with red gum, is made into fine cases. 

Four of the twenty woods listed in Table 27 cost more than one hundred dollars 
a thous^d feet, while rosewood is placed at the extraordinary figure of $750, 
and the quantity purchased was 1,500 feet. Few woods anywhere sell at a 
higher price than that. The cost of Circassian walnut, $333.97 per thousand feet. 
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is rather high, considering that the quantity bought was fairly large. The phe- 
nominally high cost of holly is doubtless due to the small amount bought; for it 
is not usually an expensive wood. The cost of mahogany is comparatively low; 
its usual price is about $150 a thousand. Black walnut is still popular for cases 
for cottage organs. It has long held that place. Birch's and sugar maple's great 
stiffness qualifies them for frames for pianos and other case instruments. 

TABLE 27.— WOOD USED FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN 1911. 

Grown In Grown out of 



Quantity, 



Cobt t. o. b. Factory. 



KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

Yellow poplar 6,732, SB6 

Chestnut 2,766,965 

Mahogany 2,264,386 

White oak 1,376,466 

Birch 471,000 



Averai^e per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 
$32.37 



Sugar maple 
White pine .. 
Red gum . . . 
Black walnut 
Silver maple 



Basswood 
Red oak . . 
Spruce . . . 
White elm 
Ash 



Sugar pine 

Circasfllan walnut 

Rosewood 

Hickory 

HoUy 



374,380 
326,000 
294,305 
216,000 
160,000 

141.000 

140,000 

140,000 

64,940 

62,700 

45,000 

26,565 

1,500 

225 

30 



43.21 

17.60 

14.63 

8.83 

3.02 

2.40 

2.00 

1.89 

1.38 

.96 

.91 
.90 
.90 
.42 
.40 

.29 
.17 
.01 



26.08 

116.61 

62.10 

36.44 

41.87 
50.71 
42.04 
61.74 
37.33 

30.00 
66.00 
51.29 
40.27 
62.50 

76.11 
333.97 
750.00 

90.00 
150.00 



Total 16,682,316 100.00 $48.64 

*Le8S than 1-100 of one i)er cent. 



Total. 

$217,914 

71,896 

261,776 

86,413 

16,692 

16,675 
16,630 
12,372 
13,276 
6,600 

4.230 
7.700 
7,180 
2,615 
3,919 

3,425 

8,872 

1,125 

20 

6 

$756,288 



New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 



New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 
6.732,866 
2,766,966 
2,264,889 
1.376,456 
471,000 

374,880 
326,000 
294,305 
216,000 
160,000 

141,000 

140,000 

140,000 

04,940 

62,700. 

45,000 

26,665 

1.600 

225 

30 

16.582.316 



CAR CONSTRUCTION. 

Building and repairs to cars, locomotives, etc., is confined principally to the 
steam and electric railroad shops in New Jersey, though there are a few com- 
mercial plants. The figures for ten shops are shown in Table 28. Longleaf 
pine and white oak are the principal woods used, with red oak and shortleaf 
pine in the third and fourth rank, respectively. These four woods total over 
eleven and one-quarter million feet or four-fifths of the whole quantity. Among 
the high priced domestic woods are cherry, yellow poplar, and ash; red gum, 
chestnut and Norway pine are cheaper. 

As a rule, the reports by manufacturers in this industry fail to specify the 
particular uses to which the various kinds of wood are put, but longleaf pine 
is generally made into sills for freight and passenger cars and for floors, some 
of it being creosoted; the red and white oaks are taken for subsills and for 
parts of locomotives. The shortleaf pine finds its chief place. in decking, siding 
and lining of freight cars. The pine employed as sills and stringers is gen- 
erally heart-boxed, longleaf pine. Many of the woods consumed in smaller 
quantities, such as ash, cherry, red gum, maple and the mahoganies, are used 
for finish and paneling. Rock elm is reported for hood bows on street cars 
and ash for vestibules. Douglas fir supplies locomotive push poles, and chest- 
nut is made into signal trunking. White oak, red oak and red gum are the 
only woods partly supplied by the forests of the state. The costliest wood listed 
in the industry is prima vera, also known as white mahogany. It is apparent 
from the list of woods in Table 28 that few passenger coaches for steam roads 
are made in New Jersey. The material there shown is for freight car con- 
struction and repair. 
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TABLE 28.— WOOD USED FOR CAR CONSTRUCTION IN 1911. 



KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

Longleaf pine 6,773,400 

Wlilte oak 2,087,100 

Red oak 1,386,000 

Shortleaf pine 1.020,100 



White pine 



Quantity. Cost f. o. b. Factory. 
Averaire per 

Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

48.62 $30.20 1204,651 

14.96 44.12 92,084 

9.93 26.92 86,918 

7.31 26.09 26.694 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



160,000 
16,000 



Spruce 

Yellow poplar 
Norway pine , 
Loblolly pine 
Ash 



Chestnut 
Hemlock 
Cherry . . . 
Sugar pine 
Cypress . . 



Hickory . , 
Red gum . 
Basswood . 
Mahogany 
Douglas fir 



Stilver maple 

iSugar maple 

Rock elm 

Prlmayera 
(White mahogany).. 



609,100 

661,000 
329.000 
298.000 
274,200 
161,700 

167,000 
88.300 
70,000 
41.000 
40,100 

19.240 

12,fi00 

8,100 

7,140 

6,900 

3.900 
3,600 
2,600 

850 



4.36 

4.02 
2.36 
2.13 
1.96 
1.16 

1.13 
.63 
.60 
.29 
.29 

.14 
.09 
.06 
.06 
.04 

.03 
.03 
.02 



Total 13,969,330 100.00 

*Less than 1-100 of one per cent. 



43.61 

26.44 
70.76 
22.86 
24.07 
62.78 

^1.07 
24.00 
81.43 
66.00 
31.37 

41.89 
19.68 
46.30 
123.96 
62.60 

46.00 
40.00 
70.00 

220.00 

$33.22 



26,666 

14.270 

23,276 

6,811 

6.601 

10,162 

3,321 
2,119 
6,700 
2,266 
1,268 

806 
246 
376 
886 
810 

179 
140 
176 

77 



$468,668 



Grown oat of 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

6,778,400 

1,927,100 

1,870.600 

1,020.100 

009.100 

661,000 
329.000 
298,000 
274.200 
161,700 

167.60(> 
88.300 
70.000 
41,000 
40,100 

19,240 

11,000 

8.100 

7.140 

6.900 

3,900 
3,600 
2.600 

360 



176,600 •3.782.880 



1.600 



SHIP AND BOAT BXJILDING. 

In quantity of material used this industry ranks sixth in the list covered by 
this report. Sixty-six firms build boats in New Jersey. Most of the output 
consists of small fishing and pleasure craft, but thirteen of th« firms, located 
principally near Camden or on New York Harbor, buy 300,000 feet or more 
of lumber each per year. Twenty-eight woods are listed in Table 29, which 
presents statistics of this industry. Nearly half is longleaf pine, while Spanish 
clear, thin veneer, which reached the shop in a fully manufactured condition, 
which i^was bought indicates that the small quantity used was extra grade and 
very thin veneer, which reached the shop in a fully manufactured condition. 
Most of the longleaf pine was reported by large shipyards. There are many 
wooden lighters or scows still built in New Jersey and the timbers, planking 
and decking require much longleaf pine. The larger concerns also use more 
than three-fourths of the white oak, employing it chiefly for guards, fenders, 
rails and joiner* work. Over nine-tenths of the spruce goes to the larger shops 
for various purposes. White pine's principal place is for joiner work and floors 
in cabins. Only one of the larger concerns reported the use of southern white 
cedar, but forty-three smaller firms buy it. They generally buy a little white 
oak also. White cedar is one of the principal woods used for planking small 
boats, and white oak is used for keels. Small boat building is not confined to 
any special city or town as is the building of large vessels, but most of the 
work is done by builders along the Atlantic Coast. A special t3rpe of motor 
fishing boat is built in Monmouth County, called the "Seabnght dory," or 
pound boat, while on Delaware Bay oyster, trucking and freight boats are the 
usual style. Many, motor boats of the cabin-cruiser type are built in the vicin- 
ity of Barnegat Bay, as are also some racers, both motor boats and sailing 
yachts. Some woods were reported for special purposes, as, for instance, teak 
for decking and armor backing; tamarack for boat knees; Spanish cedar for 
racing shells ; red gum for bottoms and keels ; locust for steering wheels ; 
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Douglas fir for decking, carlines, and masts; cork or rock elm for frames of 
small boats; and lignum-vitae for bearings, bushings and steering gear rollers. 
A considerable, but unknown, amotmt of boat building is done in carpenter 
shops near navigable waters. Such are usually small skiffs, canoes, and the 
like, made by one or two persons working at odd times. The output is seldom 
listed in manufacturing reports because the work is so dispersed that it passes 
practically unnoticed. 



Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



50.67 

16.90 

9.20 

5.17 

3.06 



136.34 
49.07 
29.04 
60.76 
54.86 



Total. 

$245,643 

111,194 

36.634 

41^919 

22,412 



Grown In Grown out of 
New Jersey New Jersey 



TABLE 29.— WOOD USED FOB SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING IN 1911. 

Quantity. Gost f . o. b. Factory. 
Averagre per 
KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

Longleaf pine 6,760,300 

White oak 2,266,200 

Spruce 1,227.150 

White pine 680,950 

Southern white cedar. 408,500 



Feet b. m. 
781,600 



154,500 



Shortleaf pine 
Douglas fir . . . 

Teak 

Mahogany . . . 
Loblolly pine 



Cypress 

Hemlock ... 
Sugar maple . 
Chestnut . . . . 
Ash 



Bed oak 

Yellow poplar 
Tamarack . . . . 

Cherry 

Basswood . . . . 



Bock elm . . . 
Fitch pine . . 
Butternut . . . 

Locust 

Bed gum . . . 

Black walnut 
Lignum-yitae 
SpanitBh cedar 



336.000 
331,300 
302,300 
238,742 
167,900 

137,400 

122,600 

08.200 

64,750 

87,604 

62,600 
44,200 
23,600 
10.050 
9,000 

8,000 
6,500 
6.000 
2,50*) 
2,000 

760 
700 
600 



2.61 

2.48 
2.26 
1.79 
1.26 

1.08 
.92 
.61 
.49 
.48 

.39 
.33 
.18 
.08 
.07 

.06 
.64 
.04 
.02 
.01 

.01 



26.62 

50.23 

249.88 

149.89 

32.34 

53.89 
23.71 
21.44 
29.62 
63.60 

37.20 
62.83 
76.16 
101.00 
70.66 

60.00 
34.55 
66.00 
50.00 
30.00 

97.33 
124.29 
280.00 



8,660 
16,642 
76,499 
36,786 

5,430 

7,336 
2,906 
1,462 
1,918 
8,667 

1,953 
2,336 
1,766 
1,016 
636 

480 
190 
325 
126 
60 

73 

87 

125 



26,000 
40,600 

6.666 
2.666 



Feet b. m. 

6,760,300 

1,484,600 

1,227,160 

689,960 

264,060 

385,000 
331,300 
302,200 
288,7«3 
167,900 

137,400 

122,600 

68,200 

89.760 

67.004 

12,000 
44,200 
23.000 
10,060 
9,000 

8,000 



5,000 
2,500 



760 
700 
600 



Total 13,341,796 

*LeB8 than 1-100 of one per cent. 



100.00 146.86 



$626,156 1,009,100 12,332.606 



PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS— PENCILS. 

In New Jersey it would not be seriously misleading to designate this the 
lead pencil industry since most of the material listed in Table 30 is manufac- 
tured into pencils and pen-holders. These commodities are made almost wholly 
of red cedar; the better grades are used for pencils, the poorer for pen-holders. 
The wood is often known as southern red cedar, because the pencil supply 
comes almost entirely from the South — from Tennessee chiefly. The western 
red cedar of the northwest Pacific Coast is not suitable for pencils; but the 
incense cedar of California is coming into use though apparently not yet in 
New Jersey. 

The wood of a first class pencil must possess certain qualities, some of which 
seem trivial, yet they are insisted upon by the manufacturers and by discrimi- 
nating users. The wood must be soft, easy to whittle, and brittle. In sharpen- 
ing a pencil, the shavings must crumble away from the knife. If this quality 
were not insisted on, white pine would do as well as cedar for pencils, because 
it is as soft, but the pine would fail for other reasons. The wood should be 
light, because many pencils are shipped by mail and express and a little sav- 
ing in weight amounts to a considerable sum to the large dealer, yet, if light- 
ness alone were considered, the sequoia of California would be a better pencil 
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wood than cedar. A fine, straight grain is easential to a high grade peneilL 
A wood of dark and agreeable color only will meet the requirements. That 
is a matter of fashion, but the fashion amounts to a trade law. The reason 
back of it is that in sharpening the pencil the fingers are liable to be soiled and 
the smut is transferred to the pencil. A light-colored material would be ren- 
dered unsightly by the grime, but a dark-colored wood does not show it. A 
highly important quality of pencil wood is that, when cut, its odor must be- 
strong and agreeable. The southern red cedar has no superior in that particular. 
Many users judge a pencil's quality by its odor: lack of odor is apt to be asso- 
ciated with cheapness in popular estimation. There is no other wood in the 
world, so far as known, that combines all the desirable qualities in as high a 
degree as red cedar. 

The wood in most instances is partly manufactured before it reaches the pencil 
factory. It is desired in a form known to the trade as ''slats." These are 71/4 
inches long^ 13/64 inch thick, and, if of full size, 3 3/16 inches wide. Formerly 
slats of less width were rejected, but the scarcity of first class cedar has had the 
effect of creating a market for narrower pencil slats. Only trees of considerable 
size and age produce material of the required quality. Though there are large 
stands of young cedars of pole size in many regions of the South, the pencil 
manufacturer can not obtain material from them. He must seek large timber 
whose wood has been mellowed by age. Such is becoming scarce. Regions which 
once produced it abundantl]^, now have little. Operators, for some years past, have 
bought old cedar posts, fence rails, house sills, barn logs, and even stumps from 
which trees weie felled years ago. Most of the New Jersey manufacturers of 
lead pencils are located in the vicinity of New York City. 

A number of other articles are included in Table 30. Both the western and 
eastern white pines were reported for drawing boards and drafting table tops, 
while yellow poplar is used for drawers in drawing boards. Tripod legs are made 
of ash and sugar maple. Dogwood, entirely native grown and the only state- 
grown wood in the industry, is purchased in the round and made into mallets; 
and red oak is used for drawing table trestles. The other woods, of which small 
quantities were consumed, go into a large number of articles, including mitre 
boxes, binnacles, histrument boxes, trestles, printing frames, and T-square heads. 
The highest average cost per thousand feet for domestic wood was obtained for 
white oak and black walnut, while the lowest, $25 per thousand, was for dog- 
wood. Mahogany and teak, two foreign woods, were much more expensive. 

TABI4E 30.— WOODS USED FOB PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUBOSNTS 



KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

Eed cedar 4,060.000 

Western white pine.. 176,000 

White pine 100,000 

Yellow poplar 85,500 

Ash 76,000 



IN 1911. 
Qunntity. Cost f . 0. b. Factory. 
Ayerage per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



Sugar maple 
Dogwood . . . 
Red oak ... 
White oak . 
Birch 



Cypress 

Black walnnt 

GhMtant 

Basswood . . . . 
Mahogany . . . 



Teak 



40,000 
20,000 
20,000 
18.000 
6,000 

6,000 
6.400 
3,500 
3»000 
2,000 

1,000 



87.81 
3.80 
2.17 
1.86 
1.66 

.87 
.43 
.43 
.39 
.13 

.13 
.12 
.08 
.07 
.04 



181.70 
66.00 
50.00 
60.23 
63.80 

66.00 
26.00 
66.00 
86.00 
70.00 

70.00 
81.11 
46.00 
50.00 
170.00 



.02 200.00 



Total 4,612,000 100.00 $35.07 



Total. 

$128,760 

11,376 

5,000 

4,296 

4,887 

2,200 

600 

1,100 

1,680 

420 

420 
438 
168 
160 
340 

200 

$161,763 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



20.000 



Grown oat of 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m: 

4,060,000 

176.000> 

100,000< 

86,600 

76.600< 

40,000- 



20,000^ 

18,000 

6.000> 

6,000 

6.400 

3,600- 

3,000- 

2,000 

1,000* 



20,000 



4.692,000> 
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CASKETS AND COFFINS. 

Over three and one-half million feet of wood were used in New Jersey in the 
making of caskets and coffins. The metropolitan district included in Essex and 
Hudson Counties reported all of this product, and Table 31 gives the statistics. 
Over one-half of the wood is chestnut, which is mostly of the "sound wormy" 
grade. In the manufacture of caskets this chestnut is covered with cloth. The 
wood comes chiefly from West Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. White 
pine is used for the outside boxes or burial cases, the source of a large part. of 
it being New England. Yellow poplar is used for varnished caskets and for 
caskets to be covered with cloth. All of the wood used by the casket makers is 
grown outside of the state, but all except 30,000 feet of mahogany used for 
high grade caskets is domestic wood. The $40 per thousand feet for white and 
red oak is the highest average price reported for domestic wood, while the lowest 
is $20.39 for chestnut. » 

In the coffin industry the material is about equally divided between the outer 
boxes and the coffins themselves ; but the boxes are plain, and are usually, though 
not always, of cheaper wood than the coffin. The old style coffin — wider at the 
shoulders than at the ends — has practicaiTy gone out of use. 

TABLE 31.— WOOD USED FOE CASKETS AND COFFINS IN 1911. 
KINDS OF WOOD. 



White pine . . 
Yellow poplar 
Baaswood . . . . 
Bed oak 



Mah<van7 . . 
White oak 
Loblolly pine 
Buckeye . . . . 
Bed gum . . . 



Quantity. 


Cost f . 0. b. Factoi/. 


Grown in 


Grown out of 




4 


Average per 


New Jersey 


New Jertey 


Feot b. m. 


Per cent 


. 1,000 ft. TotaL 


Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


1,882,000 


53.33 


$30.89 |3a,880 




1,882,000 


1,170,000 


83.15 


28.92 33,840 




1,170,000 


158,000 


4.48 


87.69 5,939 




168,000 


138.000 


8.91 


30.00 4,140 




138.000 


84,000 


2.88 


40.00 8,860 




84.000 


30,000 


.85 


117.00 8,610 




30.000 


29,R00 


.84 


40.00 1,180 




29,600 


25.000 


.71 


25.00 625 




26,000 


7,600 


.21 


25.00 188 




7,600 


5,000 


.14 
— < 


30.00 160 




6,000 



Total 3,629,000 100.00 $25.87 $91,312 8.629,000 

TANKS AND SILOS. 

The silo is a specially constructed storing place for certain farm crops, and is 
seldom seen elsewhere than on farms and at canning factories. Tanks and vats 
are intended for liquid or semi-liquid materials, as water, dyes, malt, and tanning 
extracts employed in manufacturing. Most of the wood listed in Table 32 is made 
into tanks and vats. None of it came from the forests of New Jersey, but all 
was produced in the United States. White oak and cypress are employed in 
nearly equal amounts. Both are good tank woods, strong, durable, and little in- 
clined to spring leaks by warping, nor does, seepage take place through the pores 
of the wood. Southern white cedar ranks high for this purpose on account of 
its durability. Longleaf pine is used principally for staves of water tanks along 
railroads and for factory supply. For some purposes yellow poplar has proved 
itself the best vat wood obtainable, but clear planks of large size are very ex- 
pensive, and in New Jersey it was lowest in demand of the six woods listed, but 
next to the highest in price. 

TABLE 32.— WOOD USED FOB TANKS AND SILOS IN 1911. 

Quantity. Cost f . o. b. Factory. Grown in Grown out of 

Average per New Jersey New Jersey 

KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. Feet b. m. Feet b. m. 

White oak 1,210,000 34.83 $80.00 $06,800 1,210,000 

Cypress 1,189,000 34.23 66.47 66,956 1,189,000 

S'outhem white cedar 700,000 20.16 36.67 28,600 700.000 

Longleaf pine 346,000 9.93 33.07 11,410 346,000 

Spruce 26,000 .72 32.00 800 25.000 

Yellow poplar 6,000 .14 76.00 876 6,000 

Total 3,474,000 100.00 $67.84 $200,940 3,474,000 
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FURNITURE. 

The total demand for furniture wood falls below 3,000,000 feet, but much of it 
is high grade and goes into expensively finished commodities such as sideboards, 
china closets, silver chests, bureaus, library bookcases, tables and lodge room 
furniture. Twelve manufacturers in the State report making furniture and they 
demand nineteen kinds of wood. Loblolly pine is used in the largest amount 
and is the cheapest wood. It answers most extensively for shirtwaist or utility 
boxes, the kind that are covered with fine matting or cloth. Red oak is one of 
the premier furniture woods and goes into both exterior and hidden work. In 
the latter capacity, it answers for frames of case goods and to a limited extent 
for veneer backing. Included with red oak among the finishing woods are red 
gum, frequently stained in imitation of Circassian walnut, white oak, birch, ma> 
hogany and black walnut. Satinwood and holly appear in only small quantities 
because they are the woods used for inlaying. Cheap woods, especially those 
that work easily and hold their shape when in place, are the kinds demanded for 
the interior parts of bureaus, cabinets, etc., and also for table parts, such as 
slides and reinforcements. The New Jersey manufacturers prefer basswood to 
any other kind for this purpose but they also reported the use of beech, yellow 
poplar, sugar and silver maple, hemlock and white pine. Chestnut, the fourth 
wood according to quantity, is used with the oaks to a limited extent for furni- 
ture finished in mission designs, but its most general use is for veneer backing 
on account of its light weight, relative strength, and stability when in place. 

In no other state does red cedar stand so high in the list of furniture woods 
as in New Jersey. It is the favorite material for high grade utility boxes and is 
desired particularly on account of the aromatic odor of the wood, which it is 
claimed, makes such chests moth-proof. The same quality recommends it for 
closet and wardrobe linings. The makers of rustic furniture also demand this 
wood and use it with white barked birch for this style of furniture. 

TABLE 33. — WOOD USED FOB FURNITURE IN 1011. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Loblolly pine 

Red oak 

Red cedar 

Chestnut 

Basswood 



Red gum 
White oak 
Cypress . . 
Birch .... 
Mahogany 



Sugar maple . 
Yellow poplar 
Silver maple . 

Beech, j 

Satinwood . . . 



Black walnut 
White pine 
Hemlock . . . . 
Holly 



Quantity. < 


Ck)St t. 0. b. 


Factory. 


Grown in 


Grown out of 




Average per 




New Jersey 


New Jersey 


Feet b. m. 


Per cent. 


1.000 ft. 


Total. 


Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


1,000.000 


34.29 


$14.00 


$14,000 




1,000,000 


6dS,000 


19.48 


64.44 


30.020 


•••••• 


568,000 


370,000 


12.60 


62.03 


22,050 


20,000 


350,000 


322,700 


11.07 


38.60 


12,486 




822,700 


219.000 


7.61 


40.87 


8,950 




210,000 


102,000 


3.60 


61.23 


6,246 




102,000 


87,400 


8.00 


80.86 


7,864 




87,400 


76,000 


2.67 


42.00 


8,160 


•••••• 


75,000 


ei.ooo 


2.00 


28.93 


1,766 


80,000 


81,000 


60,000 


1.71 


105.60 


5,276 




60,000 


20,000 


.00 


46.00 


000 




20,000 


19,600 


.67 


68.10 


1,133 




10,600 


10,000 


.34 


40.00 


400 




10,000 


7,000 


.24 


22.00 


164 




7.000 


3,000 


.10 


260.00 


750 




3,000 
1 


1,000 


.03 


86.00 


85 




1,000 


200 


.01 


80.00 


16 




200 


200 


.01 


30.00 


6 




200 


100 


* 


100.00 


10 




100 



Total 2,016,100 

*LeBB than 1-100 of one per cent. 



100.00 $40.14 



$117,048 



60,000 



2,806,100 



VEHICLES AND VEHICLE PARTS. 



Table 34 presents statistics of the vehicle industry in New Jersey, apart from 
that which is concerned with the manufacture of cars, locomotives and wheeled 
agricultural implements. Wagons, carriages, and carts are made or repaired in 
all parts of th« state, not only in cities, large towns and small villages, but also 
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at crossroads and in remote country districts. The principal work is done in 
large factories, and such are the source of most of the statistics included in the 
table. It is impracticable to go to all the rural blacksmith shops to ascertain how 
much wood is put into repair work or how much into new vehicles in small shops. 
It is certain, however, that no large quantity has been omitted on that account. 
Small shops usually buy wheels, poles, shafts and other parts already manufactured 
and merely assemble them. The materials going into such parts are reported by 
the factories making them, and thus find their way into statistical reports. 

The industry deals with both vehicles and vehicle parts. In no other way can 
the whole ground be covered, because some factories make parts only, and no 
finished vehicles; others buy parts and by assembling them, putting on the irons 
and the paint, complete the articles ready for market. Still others buy the 
raw material and not only make all the separate parts, but assemble and finish 
the wagons and carriages. In collecting statistics of tbis induskry constant care 
is necessary, or the same material will be listed twice; first in the factory 
whieh produces parts only, and again when the parts go to another factory to 
be assembled in the complete vehicle. It is believed that no large duplications 
occur in Table 34. 

Thirty per cent, of all the used wood was white oak. It is tiie best wood 
for heavy wagons, and has held that place since the first wagons were made 
in this country. It is hard} very strong, tough and fairly stiff. It will stand 
the knocks and strains incident to hard usage and will wear long in constant 
use. Before the days of railroads, when inland freighting was done in 
"Conestogas," "Newtowns," and "Prairie Schooners" (names of special styles 
of heavy wagons) white oak was the dependable standby. It can be said with 
little exaggeration that in the United States the early civilization rolled west- 
ward on oak wheels. The same wood holds its place yet. It is used for hubs, 
spokes, felloes, hounds, axles, reaches, sandboards, bolsters and poles, though 
other woods are often substituted in some of these parts. The average cost 
of the rough material when it reached the factory was $66.56. That price is 
high, considering that it was for plain oak in the rough. Nearly half of the 
total reported for the industry grew in New Jersey. 

Hickory was used in second largest quantity, and at a little higher average 
cost than white oak. It does not compete with oak but goes into light vehicles, 
oak into heavy. Hickory made the light buggy, cart and sulky possible by 
providing a remarkably strong, tough, resilient wood for wheels and frames. 
No other material in the world, so far as known, is in the same class with hick-^ 
ory in this respect. It has been said that it made the American race horse 
by making the racing sulky. It is good material for heavy wagons, and much 
is so used, but its proper place is in the spokes, felloes, shafts, poles and geat- 
of light vehicles. Nearly half of the hickory used in New Jersey grew in die 
state. 

Ash finds its most important place in the frames of automobile-s, though it is 
used for the frames of business wagon tops, and also in other parts. Yellow 
poplar is the best finish wood for fine vehicle bodies that can be had. It fills 
that place in carriages, buggies, automobiles and all other vehicles having finely 
finished bodies. It is close-grained, light, strong and durable enough, and holds 
its shape well after it is seasoned. Other body woods are Circassian walnut, 
black walnut, cypress, mahogany and occasionally birch and maple. The last 
two are more frequently placed in frames, because of their stiffness. Many 
large wagon axles are of maple. Walnut is worked into trim, p,arts of steering 
wheels of automobiles, and wind shield frames. Mahogany has similar uses. 
The pines and spruce furnish material for bodies and frames, including shelv- 
ing and compartments of trade wagons. Red oak furnishes strong material 
for frames and handsome finish for bodies where the grain is exposed. The 
elm is used for hubs,-' for which purpose it is often purchased partly manufactured. 

About seventy manufacturers, dispersed through all parts of the state, are 
engaged in making the vehicles represented in Table 34. 
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TABLE 34.— WOOD USED FOB VEHICLES AND VEHICLE PABTS IN 1011. 



Quantity. 



Cost f. o. b. Factory. 



KINDS OP WOOD. 

White oak 

Hickory , 

Aib 

Yellow poular 

Elm 



Birch 

Loblolly pine 

Bed oak 

White pine 

Sngar maple 

Spruce 

Baaswood . . . . 
Mahogany . . . . 
Longleaf pine 



Shortleaf pine . . . 

Cypiees , 

Black walnut .... 
Circassian walnut 



Feet b. m. 
886.100 
573.200 
884,4S0 
808,500 
287,000 

145,200 
71,000 
48,000 
10,500 

16,000 

14.600 

8,800 

8.000 

8.600 

3,300 

2,000 

1.600 

000 



Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



30.47 
20.02 
14.80 
11.07 
10.47 

5.80 

2.60 

1.76 

.71 

.68 
.68 
.82 
.82 
.81 

.12 
.07 
.06 
.02 



$66.56 
68.16 
56.18 
72.21 
60.64 

70.01 
84.08 
30.66 
47.48 

67.60 
87.08 
41.25 
138.14 
44.11 

66.15 

68.00 

188.67 

248.33 



Total. 

156,582 
30.071 
21,766 
21,016 
14,606 

10,166 

2,416 

1,003 

026 

1.080 
560 
863 

1,146 
876 

182 
116 
208 
146 



Orown in Orown ont of 
New Jersey New Jersey 



Feet b. m. 

846,100 

232,400 

28,060 

4,600 

163,000 



83,600 



• a* • • • 



Feet b. m. 
480,000 
840,800 
866,400 
200,000 
134,000 

146,200 
71.000 
14,600 
19.500 

16,000 

14,600 

8.800 

S,60t 

8,600 

8.800 
2,000 
1,500 



Total 



2,740,750 100.00 $02.01 $172,414 

TRUNKS AND VALISES. 



707,660 



1,048,200 



Though there is a considerable number of so-called trunk manufacturers in 
the vicinity of Newark, most of them buy their trunk boxes in the form of 
shooks, simply making up, covering and painting the boxes and adding the hard- 
ware, such as locks, catches, etc. The manufacturers who make their own 
trunks are therefore much fewer than is apparent at first glance. The white 
pine, basswood and North Carolina or loblolly pine, shown in Table 35, were used 
for the trunk boxes and trays, and the elm, chestnut and ash for the slats. The 
average cost of the slat woods is more than $12 per thousand feet greater 
than the average cost of the wood used for the trunk boxes. 



TABLE 36 — WOOD USED FOB TRUNKS AND VALISES IN 1011. 



KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

White pine 1.000.000 

Basswood 467,000 

Loblolly pine 300.000 

White elm 200.000 



Quantity. Cost t. o. b. Factory. 
Average per 

Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 

46.11 $27.50 $27,500 

21.06 37.42 17,476 

18.53 34.00 10.200 

0.02 37.00 7.400 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



Chestnut 



Ash 



160,000 
100,000 



6.77 
4.51 



40.00 
48.00 



6,000 

4,800 



$73,376 



Grown ont of 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

1,000,000 

467.000 

300.000 

200.000 

160.000 

100,000 

2,217.000 



, Total 2,217,000 100.00 $83.10 

BASKETS. 

Twenty-two manufacturers supplied the reports on which the statistics of this 
industry are based. Baskets, as the term is here used, include both the slat veneer 
products used by market gardeners and fruit growers, and the woven splint 
baskets used in orchards and by butchers and oystermen. The former group 
takes the larger part of the wood ; both groups generally obtain most of their raw 
material in the form of logs. The slat basket branch of the industry is some- 
what related to that which produces boxes and crates, especially crates for ship- 
ping the product of truck gardens. The only woods reported by the splint basket 
manufacnirers are white oak, red or yellow oak, hickory and a little white elm. 
The figures for the industry as a whole are shown in Table 36. As a rule, the 
splint baskets are made on a small scale, the work being done by the proprietor 
alone, or with the assistance of one or two other hands. Several concerns 
often are located in the same community. The slat basket is much lighter and is 
not intended for long service. Slat baskets are generally made in factories 
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employing from lo to 15 hands. The logs aftcc being steamed are reduced to 
rotary veneer, which is cut with the grain into slats. The bottoms and tops or 
lids are generally made of native pine. The slats are nailed to the bottom, 
which is held in a drum and vise-like arrangement, and the hoops then put 
on, while two or three slats are woven in diagonally. Native red gum, or bilsted, 
and yellow poplar are the principal woods used for slats. As a rule, baskets 
are not made in large cities or towns in New Jersey. 

Eleven woods are listed in the industry, the largest quantity being red gum, 
the smallest sycamore, the highest priced white oak, the cheapest pitch pine. 
Only one wood-using industry in New Jersey bought its raw material at a lower 
average price — that producing boxes and crates. The low cost of basket wood is 
due to the fact that much of it is purchased locally and in log form. All except 
44,500 feet grew in. the state. No other industry shows so high a percentage 
of Home grown wood. 

TABLB 3»— WOOD USED FOR BASKETS IN 1011. 

Quantity. Cost t. o. b. Factory. Grown in Grown oat of 

Average per New Jersey New Jersey 

KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. Feet b. m. Feet b. m. 

Bed gum 758.500 34.88 $15.00 $11,004 758.600 

Yellow poplar 727.000 3.3.44 27.60 10.000 684.500 

Pitch pine 407,000 22.86 10.18 5,036 407,000 

Silver maple 62,600 2.87 10.01 1,188 62,500 

White elm 37,000 1.70 26.00 025 37,000 

ABh 36,00) 1.61 26.00 876 35,000 

Basswood 20.000 .02 25.00 600 20.000 

Red oak 14,700 .68 26.26 386 12,700 2,000 

White oak 11,750 .54 .30.80 363 11,750 

Hickory 6,000 .27 24.07 142 5,000 

Sycamore 5,000 .23 14.00 70 6,000 



■f- 



Total 2,174,350 100.00 $10.03 $41,370 2.120,860 44,600 

FIXTURES. 

Commodities falling into this class stand midway between furniture and interior 
finish, and partake of the characters of both. The principal articles are counters 
for stores and banks, bars and back bars for saloons, show cases, cabinets and 
display racks in stores ; partitions in offices and banks ; sometimes pulpits, railings, 
fixed benches, and rostrums in churches, schools and halls; wall seats and 
fixed standing desks, and many kinds of special finish for business places. Some 
of these are built where they are meant to remain, others can be moved like 
furniture. Much wide lumber of high grade is demanded for panels and counter 
and bar tops. Built-up pieces, consisting of coarse wood cores with surface 
veneers of fine woods are common forms of finished parts. The extra widths 
demanded account for some of the high costs shown in Table 37. Not one f5ot 
of the wood was grown in the state, according to the reports of manufacturers. 
Fifteen kinds are listed, cherry leading with the largest amount, and Circassian 
walnut supplying the least, but at the highest price. Foreign woods, which are 
mahogany and Circassian walnut, totaled 54,300 feet. It is significant that more 
cherry was bought than any other wood, and that, with the exception of loblolly 
pine, it was cheapest. Cherry is not usually a cheap wood. The cost as given 
at the factories is only four or five dollars a thousand feet more than the average 
value of cherry in the mill yards where the logs are cut. The supply is reported 
to have come from Pennsylvania and West Virginia and was probably of the lower 
grades. It is the standard wood specified in New Jersey for school d^ks. Al- 
most as large a quantity of red oak was made into school desks and office 
partition work. A large part of the white oak was quarter-sawed and worked 
into the exposed parts of bank and office fixtures : it is always placed where it 
will show to the best advantage. Much of the yellow poplar was used for interior 
work, as was the spruce. Birch is often stained and used as an imitation of 
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mahogany, cherry, etc. White pine is one of the preferred woods for sash in 
glass partitions, and for glazed doors. 



TABLE 37.— WOOD USED FOB FIXTURES IN 1011. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OP WOOD. 

Cherry 

Bed oak 

White oak 

Yellow poplar 

Spruce 



Birch 

CypreBS . . . . 
Sugar maple 
White pine 
Mahogany . 



Loblolly pine .... 

Chestnut 

Ash 

Bed gum 

Circassian walnut 



Feet b. m. 
502,000 
4»8.000 
232,000 
161,000 
125,000 

99.000 
87,000 
61,000 
64,000 
63,600 

50,000 

48.000 

31.000 

1,000 

700 



Cost f . 0. b. Factory. 
Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



25.06 
24.86 
11.68 
8.04 
6.24 

4.94 
4.34 
3.04 
2.69 
2.68 

2.50 

2.40 

1.55 

.05 

.03 



$28.27 
62.99 
94.16 
47.82 
35.00 

66.31 
61.44 
44.26 
71.11 
142.93 

22.00 
54.83 
47.58 
33.00 
300.00 



Total. 

$14,190 

26.390 

21,846 

7,609 

4,375 

6,576 
4,475 
2,700 
3,840 
7,661 

1,100 

2,638 

1.476 

33 

210 



Grown In 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



Total 



2,003.300 100.00 $52.02 $104,206 

CIGAR AND TOBACCO BOXES. 



Grown ont of 
New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 
502.000 
498,000 
232,000 
161.000 
126,000 

99,000 
87,000 
61,000 
64.000 
63,600 

60,000 

48.000 

81,000 

1,000 

700 

2,003,300 



This industry is closely related to that which produces packing boxes. To- 
bacco boxes and shipping cases to hold cigar boxes are often made by regular 
box factories, but cigar boxes are generally made by firms turning out no other 
product. In New Jersey there are three firms making cigar boxes and one making 
cigar and tobacco boxes and also packing cases. Cigar box wood is purchased by 
superficial measure, but in order to make the quantity comparable with the 
reports on the other industries, the figures have been reduced to board feet 
with a corresponding increase in cost. Spanish cedar in the thin stock costs 
from $25 to $38 per thousand, superficial feet, while yellow poplar costs about $16. 
The yellow poplar and, in other states, the sapwood of red gum, are often grained 
to imitate the cedar and are sometimes used to back up an outside layer of 
cedar about i/ioo of an inch thick. In other states cotton gum or tupelo, bass- 
wood, and elm are also used as backing for a cedar covered cigar box. The red 
gum, sycamore, and silver maple shown in Table 44 were used in the manufacture 
of tobacco boxes. The African cedar was used as a substitute for Spanish 
cedar in making cigar boxes. 

TABLE 38.— WOOD USED FOR CIGAR AND TOBACCO BOXES IN 1911. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. 

Spanish cedar 1,080,500 

Red gum 240,000 

Sycamore 220,000 



Cost f . 0. b. Factory. 

Avera^pe per 
Percent. 1,000 ft.* 
63.50 $78.13 
14.11 36.00 

12.93 36.00 



Total. 

$84,415 
8,640 
7,920 



Grown In Grown out of 
New Jersey New Jersey 



Feet b. m. 



Yellow poplar 
Silver maple . 
African cedar 



81,500 

73,000 

6,500 



4.79 

4.29 

.38 



57.55 
36.00 
71.00 



4.690 

2,628 

462 



Total 1,701,500 100.00 $63.92 



$108,755 



Feet b. m. 

1,080.500 

240.000 

220,000 

81,500 

73,000 

6,500 

1,701,500 



*The costs iii this column are not the prices paid for the thin stock used, but their 
equivalent for boards one inch thick. See above. 

MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 

Wood often enters into some of the parts of machines which are mostly of 
metal construction. Some of the dyeing and textile mills in New Jersey main- 
tain their own wood-working plants for manufacturing the specal parts needed 
in connection with their machinery. Reports from nineteen establishments show 
a total consumption of nearly one and two-thirds millions feet of wood of s'xteen 
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different kinds, as shown in Table 39. Longleaf pine, yellow poplar, and liickory 
were the leading kinds, totaling over one million feet, or nearly two-thirds of 
all. Longleaf pine is selected for the wooden frames of sawmill and other wood- 
working machinery, and for trays for gas works. Yellow poplar and red gum, 
chiefly for shells or hollow wooden rolls on which textiles are wound, are used 
in the silk mills, and hickory is a choice wood for loom fixtures. Sugar, or hasii 
maple is used in this industry for a number of machinery parts, as are most 
of the other woods listed. Mahogany and chestnut, however, go into vacuum 
sweeper parts, and shortleaf pine is made into linings of the washing machines 
used in textile mills and bleacheries for finishing woolen or worsted goods. 



TABLB 39.— WOOD USED FOR MACHINE CONSTRUCTION IN 1911. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OP WOOD. 

Longleaf pine 

Yellow poplar 

Hickory 

White pine 

Sugar maple 



Beech . . . 
White oak 
Red gum 

Birch 

Basswocd 



Spruce . . 

ABh 

Oypreas . 

Shortleaf 

Chestnut 

Mahogany 



pine 



Feet b. m. 
627,000 
279.345 
200,000 
179.000 
149.000 

00,000 

46.680 

30,000 

29.320 

16.815 

13.930 
11.000 
11,000 
10,000 
4,400 

2,880 



Coat f . o. b. Factory. 
Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



37.70 
16.82 
12.04 
10.78 
9.00 

3.01 

2.81 

1.81 

1.77 

1.01 

.84 
.66 
.66 
.60 
.27 



$22.80 
60.18 
30.00 
67.09 
40.41 

24.00 
44.26 
25.00 
85.64 
34.73 

38.70 
78.64 
64.00 
65.00 
27.00 



.17 120.00 



Total. 

$14,296 

18.702 

7,060 

12.010 

6,041 

1,200 
2,066 

760 
1,046 

584 

040 
810 
700 
660 
119 

346 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



• • • • • • 

200,000 



Grown out tft 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

627,000 

279,845 



26,000 
30,000 



179,000 
148.600 

\ 
60,000 
21,680 



29.320 

16,815 

13,936 
11,000 
11,000 
10,000 
4,400 

2,886 



255,000 



1,406,880 



Total 1.660,880 100.00 $40.26 $66,863 

PATTERNS AND FLASKS. 

These articles are generally included in the same class, yet they are quite 
different. A flask belongs in a foundry. Some patterns do and some do not. The 
flask is a rough, strong box which holds the sand used as a mold when metal 
castings are made. It is often in two parts — called halves — the upper fitting the 
lower like a lid. The pattern is adjusted in the flask and damp sand is tamped 
around it. It is so done that the pattern may be removed, leaving the empty 
form or mold in the sand. Into this the molten metal is poured. Rough lumber 
is good enough for the flasks. The hemlock, spruce, longleaf pine, and some 
of the cjrpress and white pine in Table 40 were flask material. 

A pattern is a more finished product; but there are different kinds of patterns, 
those for foundry work are only one. These are made of the exact shape and 
size of the casting which is to be run, and are tamped in the sand, as described 
above. Any material change in the shape and size of the casting calls for a new 
pattern. The lofts or storerooms of foundries often contain large numbers of 
patterns of no present use because the design of the desired casting has changed. 

Other patterns are not used in foundries. Some of them might more properly be 
called models. Many intricate machines are first worked out of wood to make 
sure that everything is right. Professional pattern makers do much work of 
that kind, and long practice makes them very skillful, both in understanding* a 
drawing and executing it in wood. Not many large factories make patterns ex- 
clusively. The work is generally done in small shops, or in certain departments 
of factories whose chief output is something else. These often confine their 
pattern making to their own needs. Large foundries generally make their own 
patterns, keeping a shop and a sufficient number of skilled men for that purpose. 

Pattern woods vary in accordance with the kind of work to be done. Models 
which must show fine lines and exact proportions, are often of hard or choice 
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woods like cherry and mahogany. With such, the cost of the wood and the carving 
are not especially considered, the chief object being to secure a fine article. But 
many patterns do not require elaborate work, they demand woods that are 
stable and cut easily. White pine is the best for this class, provided it is "mild" 
and is thoroughly seasoned. Very^old trees which grow in good soil produce 
the preferred wood. They are scarce now, but were fairly abundant once. Be- 
cause the wood cuts easily in any direction, like a pumpkin or like cork, the 
trees are known as pumpkin or cork pine. 

Nearly three-fourths of the pattern wood used in New Jersey and listed in 
Table 40, was white pine, for which a good price was paid. Eleven other woods 
are on the list, the costliest being mahogany and cherry with only a slight differ- 
ence in cost between them. Some of the yellow poplar was made into hat blocks 
for which hatters have long preferred this wood. The making of hats is one of 
the important industries in the Oranges. Cherry is selected for the edges and 
trim of certain patterns. 

Among New Jersey industries which report the making of patterns as a side 
line. Or for their own use, are foundries, steel plants, elevator plants, machine 
shops, brickyards and shipyards. The state forests supplied none of the pat- 
tern wood. Few articles demand wood as carefully seasoned as patterns and 
models. Some manufacturers insist that for the best work nothing but long 
continued air seasoning will do. 

TABLE 40.— WOOD USED FOB PATTERNS AND FLASKS IN 1911. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Wblte pine 

Spruce 

Hemleck 

Yellow poplar 

Longleaf pine 



Cypress . 
Mahogany 

A»li 

Cherry .. 
Birch ... 



White oak . 
Sugar maple 



Quantity. ( 


Dost f . 0. b. 


Factory. 


Orown in 


Qrowa out of 




Average per 




New Jersey 


New Jersey 


Feet b. m. 


Per cent. 


, 1,000 ft. 


Total. 


Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


1,231,200 


74.81 


166.56 


f60,076 




1,221,200 


lt»,000 


8.00 


26.28 


3.406 




188,000 


•5,000 


5.78 


23.86 


2.218 




05.000 


74.000 


4.50 


76.60 


5,676 




74,000 


60,100 


3.66 


32.16 


1,982 




60,100 


20,000 


1.22 


20.00 


400 




20,600 


16,000 


1.00 


118.30 


1,952 




16.500 


10.000 


.61 


70.00 


700 




10,000 


7.200 


.44 


117.92 


840 




7.200 


5,000 


.30 


90.00 


450 




6,000 


1,100 


.07 


82.73 


91 


'.••... 


1.100 


800 


.02 

t 


70.00 


21 




800 



Total 1,648.400 100.00 $62.85 986.850 

REFRIGERATORS. 



l,M8,4flO 



In New Jersey articles listed in this industry include ice boxes, ice chests, 
water-cooling devices, as well as refrigerators, and the manufacturing was done 
by five firms. Nine woods contributed the material, all of which grew outside 
the state, but none was imported from foreign countries. Cypress is used for 
the inside work of refrigerators and for water cooling towers, spruce and white 
pine for ice boxes and refrigerators. Loblolly pine had the lowest average cost 
and red oak the highest. 

TABLE 41. WOOD USED FOB BEFBIGBBATOBS IN 1911. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Cypress 

Spruce 

White pine 

Sugar maple 

Red oak 



YeUow poplar 
Loblolly pine 

Aah 

Longleaf pine 



Quantity. Cost f. 0. b. Factory. 


Orown in 


Orown out of 




Average per 


New Jersey 


New Jersey 


Feet b. m. 


Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. 


Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


880,000 


28.80 125.60 $9,600 




880,000 


310,000 


23.40 34.96 10,836 




310.000 


280.000 


21.22 28.40 7,963 




280.000 


100,000 


7.68 40.00 4.000 




100,000 


100,000 


7.68 61.00 6.100 




100,000 


70,000 


6.30 40.00 2,800 




70,000 


60.000 


3.79 22.00 1.100 




60,000 


20,000 


1.62 40.00 800 




20,000 


9,600 


.72 42.96 408 




9.500 


1,319,500 


100.00 $32.35 $42,686 




1,319.600 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

Spruce for wire and cable reels or spools is the principal wood reported in 
this industry, while yellow poplar for telephone cabinets, screens and reels holds 
second place among the twelve woods appearing in Table 42. Six manufacturers 
are engaged in the business of making electa-ical apparatus. The average cost 
of the wood is rather low for work of this class, though some of it, particularly 
black walnut and ash, cost more than usual. The unusually high cost of the 
walnut is probably due to a demand for choice stock. The cost of shortleaf pine 
is also high for this wood, being above both yellow poplar and white pine. 
The state supplied none of this material though eight of the species grow in 
New Jersey. 

TABLE 42.— WOOD USED POE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS IN 1911. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Spruce 

Yellow poplar 

Longleaf pine 

White pine 

Sugar maple 



Mahogany . . . . 
Black walnut 
White oak .. 

Cherry 

Chestnut . . . . . 



Shortleaf pine 
Ash 



Feet b. m. 
350.000 
228.700 
112,000 
100,000 
74,000 

30,200 
26.200 
18.600 
16,800 
9,700 

4,000 
1,100 



Cost t. o. b. Factory. 
Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 
36.08 $24.80 
46.96 
35.89 
26.50 
42.69 



23.57 

11.66 

10.31 

7.63 



Total. 

$8,606 

10,739 

3,020 

2,650 

3,152 



Grown in Grown oat of 
New Jersey New Jersey 



Feet b. m. 



3.11 
2.70 
1.91 
1.63 
1.00 

.41 
.10 



148.31 

143,59 

66.65 

60.51 

47.22 

60.00 
90.00 



4.479 

3,762 

1,233 

798 

468 

200 
90 



Total 



970.100 100.00 $41.22 $89,986 

WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES. 



Feet b. m. 
360,000 
228,700 
112.000 
100.000 
74,000 

80,200 
26,200 
18,500 
15,800 
9,700 

4,000 
1,000 

970,100 



Twenty-one kinds of wood, of which six were imported and three were en- 
tirely state grown, were used in New Jersey by eleven manufacturers of wood- 
enware and novelties. Spruce at from $37.50 to $40 per thousand feet, and 
Douglas fir at $50 were used almost exclusively for ladders. Birch, red oak, and 
basswood, which together formed nearly three-fourths of the balance, were the 
most important woods in this industry. They are employed chiefly in novelties 
like tabourets, umbrella stands, blacking boxes, novelty book racks and wood 
turnings, such as bases and pedestals for displaying prize vases and cups. Yellow 
poplar serves for trouser creasers and for many kinds of turnings. Part of the 
black walnut and the mahogany went into turned and polished bases and part 
into stereoscopes. The latter item also took part of the cherry. Most of the 
chestnut was made into produce trays, and the other woods into all sorts of 
novelty turnings. 

The list of articles coming under this industry, only a few of which are made 
in New Jersey, includes such commodities as wooden pails, tubs, and other 
small stave ware, spoons, ladles, paddles, rolling pins, bread boards, trays, bowls, 
and scores of other items of various kinds. The numerous articles naturally take 
many kinds of wood, some cheap and plain, others expensive and beautiful. Six 
of the woods in Table 43 were brought from foreign countries, only one of which 
West Indian boxwood, cost less than $100 per thousand feet. 
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TABLE 43.— WOOD USED FOB WOODENWABB AND NOVELTIES IN 1911. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Birch 

Bed oak 

Basswood 

Spmce 

Yellow poplar 



Silyer maple 
Mahoganj . . . 
Black walnut 

Cherry 

Beech 



Douglas fir 

Chestnut 

Bosewood 

Cocohola 

West Indian horwood 



Hickory . . 
White oak 

Ash 

Ehony 

Bed gtim . 



Lignam-vitac 
Total 



Feet b. m. 

106,600 

160,000 

100.000 

RO.OOO 

36.000 

30,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
10,600 

10.000 
8,000 
3,060 
2,400 
2,076 

2,000 

1,600 

1.000 

980 

800 

600 



Cost f. o. b. Factory. 
• Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



26.46 
22.92 
16.28 
12.23 
6.86 

4.68 
3.06 
2.29 
2.29 
1.60 

1.68 

1.22 

.47 

.37 

.82 

.81 

.28 

.16 

.16 

.12 



$48.66 
68.00 
60.00 
39.38 
47.14 

62.60 
100.00 
98.33 
60.38 
60.33 

60.00 

40.00 

164.00 

206.30 

86.76 

80.00 
34.67 
36.00 
276.61 
28.00 



.08 300.00 



664,306 100.00 $64.73 



Total. 
$7,268 
8,700 
6,000 
3,160 
1,660 

1.676 

2,000 

1,400 

766 

623 

600 
820 
600 
600 
180 

160 
62 
36 

270 
20 

160 

$36,808 



Grown in 

New Jersey 

Pect b. m. 



1,600 
1.000 

"soo 



3,300 



Grown out of 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

166,800 

160.000 

100,000 

80,000 

36,000 

30,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
10,600 

10,000 
8.000 
8.060 
2.400 
2,076 

2,000 

• • • • « 

980 

800 
661,006 



SHUTTLES, SPOOLS' AND BOBBINS. 



This industry is centered around Paterson. Eight firms are concerned, and 
se^en woods were reported, two of which are foreign, Turkish boxwood and West 
Indian boxwood. Both kinds of boxwood are used principally for quills on 
which the silk is wound in the shuttles. The two woods are similar in appear- 
ance, but the Turkish wood is denser, heavier, finer fibered and costs over ten 
times as much as the West Indian. 

Dogwood is the most important of the domestic shuttle woods. Some is 
purchased by the cord, especially that obtained locally, while that bought in 
blocks comes from the South. and commands a high price in that form. 

Sugar, or hard maple is used for silk mill spools and bobbins. The white 
birch reported was for thread spools. The persimmon, brought in the form of 
blocks from the South, is preferred by some for shuttles. The hickory is made 
into picker sticks for carpet looms. 

TABLE 44.— WOOD USED FOR SHUTTLES, SPOOLS AND BOBBINS IN 1911. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Dogwood 

West Indian boxwood 

Sugar mnplG . . 

Birch 



Persimmon 



Turkish boxwood 
Hickory 



Quantity. 


Coft t. o. b. 


Factory. 


Grown in 


Grown out of 






A.verage per 




New Jersey 


New Jersey 


Feet b. m. 


Per cent 


. 1,000 ft. 


Total. 


Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


196.800 


47.82 


$63.01 


$12,400 


17,600 


179,300 


102,000 


24.81 


88.00 


8,930 




102,090 


88,000 


14.10 


49.14 


2,880 




88,000 


60.000 


12.18 


28.00 


1,280 


28,666 


28,000 


2,060 


.80 


198.00 


400 




2,060 


1,878 


.38 


720.63 


1,138 


«••••« 


1,878 


1,000 


.24 


60.00 


60 


1,000 





Total 



411,618 100.00 188.36 $24,018 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 



43,800 



368,016 



The farmers and truck gardeners of New Jersey probably derive most of their 
implements from outside the state, because the quantity manufactured in the 
state is comparatively small, considering the large population and the intense 
cultivation of large areas of land. The wood converted into farm implements 
in 191 1 was 281,700 feet. The states of Vermont and New Hampshire each uses 
more than twice that amount in manufacturing such implements, Virginia coii> 
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sumes eight times as much, Arkansas fourteen, and Wisconsin and Michigan 
each forty times as much, and some other states considerably more. Table 45 
lists ten woods which contributed material to this industry in New Jersey, in- 
cluding white pine at the very high cost of $120 a thousand. The red oak and 
hickory were wholly' state-grown. There is no question that metal is taking the 
place of wood to a considerable extent in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. It is seen in wheels, tanks, frames and even in singletrees and 
handles for plows and cultivators. There are numerous parts of such machines 
wherein wood is more satisfactory than any metal substitute yet devised. In 
New Jersey longleaf pine and oak are used for tongues and frames, maple for 
the frames of cultivators, hay rakes and other horse-drawn machines, yellow 
poplar, basswood and white pine for hoppers, threshers, stackers and seed boxes. 
The average price of agricultural implement wood in New Jersey was nearly 
twelve dollars a thousand higher than in Illinois. 

TABLB 45.— WOOD USED FOB AORICUI/TURAL IMPLEMENTS IN 1911. 



Quantity. Cost t. o. b. Factory. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Yellow poplar 

White oak 

Longleaf pine 

Sugar maple 

Ash 



White pine 
Basswood 
Bed oak . . 
Hickory . . . 
;Spruce . . . . 



Feet b. m. 
97,d00 
T2,700 
62.000 
30,500 
5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

2,500 

900 

600 



Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



34.65 
25.81 
22.01 
10.83 
1.T7 



$50.40 
45.78 
35.16 
40.33 
80.00 



Total. 

14,919 

8,328 

2,180 

1,230 

400 



Grown In Grown out of 
New Jersey New Jersey 



Feet b. m. 
600 
22,700 



1.77 120.00 



1.77 
.80 
.82 
.18 



50.00 
80.90 
64.44 
87.50 



260 
98 

58 
19 



2,500 
900 



-♦- 



Total 



281.700 100.00 $46.44 

ELEVATORS. 



$13,062 



26,700 



Feet b. m. 
97.000 
60,000 
02,000 
30,500 
6,000 

5,000 
5,000 



500 



266,000 



Five concerns in Jersey City and vicinity reported the manufacture of elevators, 
including dumb waiters. None, however, used any foreign or any state-grown 
wood, the nine kinds all being obtained from outside the state, as shown in 
Table 46. Much of the wood is yellow pine, both longleaf and shortleaf, spruce 
and white pine, all softwoods. The sugar, or hard maple, is employed almost ex- 
clusively as flooring in the cars, longleaf pine as platforms, overhead timbers and 
weight guides. Elevator platforms take all the shortleaf pine and spruce, while 
white pine is used for guide posts. Red oak, chestnut, yellow poplar and much of 
the ash are dumb waiter materials. The average cost per thousand feet for the 
woods used for elevator construction is $32.16, while the cost of those used for 
dumb waiters is $62 or nearly twice as much. 



KINDS OF WOOD. 

Longleaf pine 

Sugar maple 

Shortleaf pine 

Spruce 

White pine 



TABLB 46.— WOOD USED FOE 

Quantity. Cost f . o 

Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



ELEVATORS 
b. Factory. 



Bed oak 

Chestnut 

Ash 

Yellow poplar 

Total . . 



Feel b. m. 
50,000 
60,000 
40,0(H» 
30,000 
27,500 

20,000 
15,000 
10.000 
10,000 



19.80 
10.80 
15.85 
11.88 
10.89 

7.92 
5.94 
8.96 
3.96 



$30.00 
46.06 
21.00 
26.50 
27.27 

60.00 
60.00 
67.50 
65.00 



252,500 100.00 $38.07 



Total. 

$1,500 

2,303 

840 

705 

750 

1,200 
900 
675 
650 

$9,618 



IN 1911. 
Orown in 
New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 



Grown out of 
New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 
50,000 
60.000 
40.000 
30.000 
27,500 

20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10.000 

252,500 
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HANDLES. 

Hickory, the greatest handle (helve) wood in America, occupies a low place 
in New Jersey, and was employed to the extent of only 4,000 feet in a total of 
180,928 made up of fifteen woods. Hickory excels all other woods for helves 
or slender, elastic handles, such as are made for axes, picks and hammers. 
The ch'ef products of New Jersey handle factories consist of other kinds. 
Beech leads in quantity and goes into brush blocks, which is also the handle 
part of cheap brushes. This wood stands water well and is liked for scrub 
brushes. Sugar maple, ash and dogwood are utilized for circular brush blocks. 
These blocks are bored and finished with bristles for the use of manufacturing 
jewelers. The applewood comes from New Jersey and Pennsylvania and is 
preferred for saw handles. The yellow poplar forms handles for lap blocks. Some 
of the ash furnishes handles for oyster tongs and bay tools. The rest of the 
material listed in Table 47 is converted into small handles of sorts too numerous 
for separate listing. The granadillo, for instance, is used for the handles of 
steel ink erasers. The imported woods are usually purchased by weight, slu^ 
have been reduced to board measurement to make them comparable with the 
other woods listed in this report. 



TABLE 47.— WOOD USED FOR HANDLES IN 1911. 



KINDS OP WOOD. 

Beech 

Sugar maple 

Dogwood 

Apple wood 

Ash 



Y^low poplar 
Red gum . . . 

Hickory 

Black locust . 
Ebony 



Feet b. m. 

80.000 

41,000 

30.000 

23.400 

9,000 

8.000 
7,000 
4.000 
4.000 
1,906 



Quantity. Cost f. o. b. Factory. 

Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 
27.64 $35.00 
22.66 46.10 

16.58 28.00 

12.93 20.00 

4.97 60.22 



Cocobola 

ROMWOOd 

Granadillo 

Turkish boxwood . . . •. 
West Indian boxwood 



960 
806 
300 
225 
17H 



4.42 

4.20 

2.21 

2.21 

1.08 

.58 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.10 



48.13 
38.82 
42.75 
20.00 
269.72 

210.00 
246 00 
667.00 
667.00 
101.00 



Total 



180.928 160.00 141.03 
CHAIRS. 



Total. 

$1,750 

1,890 

840 

542 

642 

385 
257 
171 
80 
530 

202 

75 

18 

150 

18 

$7,423 



Grown In 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



10.000 

20.000 

2,000 

2.000 

8.000 
7,600 
8.000 



Grown ont of 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

50,000 

31,000 

10,000 

7,000 

7,000 



1,000 
4,000 
1,966 

960 
306 
800 
225 
178 



64,000 



116,928 



Chairs are properly an item of furniture, but their manufacture is usually re- 
garded as a separate industry because factories which make chairs often confine 
their activities to that article. Five firms in New Jersey report the manufacture 
of this commodity. One or two other concerns assemble or finish chairs, but use 
practically no lumber as raw material. The ''rush" seat chair is still made in 
New Jersey, some excellent work being done in this line in Bergen County and 
vicinity. In addition, the cabinet makers produce special chairs and repair 
antique furniture. This, however, takes very little new wood, the labor being 
the princ'pal item of cost. As shown in Table 48, elm and sugar maple are 
the principal woods, the former being used for bent parts. 
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TABLE 48.— WOOD USED FOB CHAIRS IX 1911. 



Quantity. Cost t. o. b. Factory. 



Grown In Grown out of 



Ayerage per New Jeney 

KINDS OF WOOD. Feet b. m. Per cent. 1,000 ft. Total. Feet b. m. 

White elm 16.000 86.23 $25.00 |37B 

Sngar maple 12,600 30.19 46.04 663 2.500 

Silver maple 3,000 7.25 25.00 76 3,000 

Red oak 3,000 7.26 30.00 90 3,000 

Beech 2.600 6.04 26.00 03 2.500 

Birch 2,600 6.04 25.00 63 

Aah 2.000 4.83 90.00 180 

Mahogany 600 1.21 180.00 90 

Yellow poplar 400 .96 30.00 12 

Total 41.400 100.00 |36.50 $1,611 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 

16.000 

10.000 



2.600 



400 
13,900 



2,000 
500 



27,600 



Table 49 represents the wood used for miscellaneous articles, made wholly 
or partly of wood, which do not properly belong to any of the specially 
•described industries elsewhere considered in this report Many of the com- 
modities are made by one or two manufacturers, and for that reason can not 
be treated as separate industries. Others are by-products or side lines turned 
out by various factories engaged in different lines of work. The articles are 
very numerous, and many of them cannot properly be grouped in classes. They 
are odds and ends, many of them individually interesting, but it is necessary 
to consider them briefly and in a general way. The sixteen woods used aggre- 
gate more than ten million feet, all but 135,500 of which grew outside the 
state. Lignum-vitae and rosewood are foreign and high priced. 

The manufacture of window shade rollers, wooden letters and matches con- 
stuned most of the white pine. Wide seardi has been made for woods that 
will take this pine's place for shade rollers, but satisfactory substitutes have 
not been found. It usually requires two woods to make a shade roller. The 
visible part is pine, but plugs of sugar maple, to which the springs are affixed, 
are inserted in holes bored in one end. White pine is preferred tor wooden 
letters for signs, because it is easy to cut, holds its shape, and takes paint well. 

The same pine is the preferred material for matches, but is by no means 
the only suitable wood. One is required that ignites rcc^dily, burns with a 
clear blaze, and leaves a stub that quickly ceases to glow after the blaze is 
out. In New Jersey, basswood and silver maple are sometimes used for matches, 
the latter for veneer matches, gotten up in small book form as a novelty ad- 
vertisement. 

Longleaf pine to the amount of 2,500,000 feet is manufactured into paving 
blocks which are creosoted before being laid in streets. A number of other 
woods have proved satisfactory for blocks but longleaf pine is considered in the 
highest class because of its hardness and durability. 

For shoe forms, sometimes confused with shoe trees, basswood is preferred 
because it is soft, easily carved, light in weight and warps and twists but 
little. The shoe form is generally hollowed out to lighten its weight, and fre- 
quently is enameled to correspond with the color of the leather with which 
it is used. It is placed in the shoe to hold it in shape when displayed in store 
windows or by traveling salesmen. The use of the shoe last is to give the 
shoe the proper shape when the leather is stretched over it at the time of 
making. Sugar maple is the principal wood used in New Jersey, as elsewhere, 
for lasts. Few lasts are made of any other wood in the United States, and 
many are manufactured here for foreign trade. 

Sugar maple is reported for toys, and with yellow poplar and beech was used 
for doll carriages. It, with butternut, was also used for faucets. 

The hickory listed in Table 49 made hog gambrels, the sticks used for hang- 
ing the slaughtered animals in packing houses, and bung starters. Manufac- 
turers of plumbers' woodwork bought most of the birch and white oak for their 
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cabinet specialties. Lignum-vitae was made into high class bowling balls (the 
cheap balls are of composition.) 

. TABLE 49.— WOOD USED FOB MISCELLANEOUS ABTICLES IN 1911. 



Quantity. 



KINDS OF WOOD. F<H>t b. m. 

White pine 2.748.500 

Longleaf pine 2,600,000 

Basswood 2,160,000 

Sagar maple 1,066.900 

Sllyer maple 1,000,000 



White oak ... 

Birch 

Yell6w poplar 

Beech 

Ash .......... 



Bntt^mnt 
Hickofj .«.. 
CsrprctMi . . . . . 
Lisiinm--vltae 
Rosewood ' . . . 



Bed oalF 



689.000 
112,000 
100.000 
100,000 
20,000 

14.600 

11,000 

6.890 

1,600 

1,220 

1.000 



Cost f . 0. b. Factory. 
Average per 
Per cent. 1,000 ft. 



26.37 
28.99 
20.63 
10.24 
9.60 

6.66 

1.07 

.96 

.96 

.19 

.14 

.11 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.01 



181.96 
24.60 
36.84 
37.16 
36.00 

38.39 
32.00 
26.00 
22.00 
60.00 

30.00 

49.60 

60.00 

260.00 

197.00 

80.00 



Total 10,421,670 100.00 982.14 



Total. 
187,868 
61,280 
77.060 
89,630 
36,000 

22,612 
3,684 
2,600 
2,200 
1,200 

438 

646 

361 

890 

240 

80 

9884,923 



Grown In 

New Jersey 

Feet b. m. 



100,900 



Grown out of 
New Jersey 
Feet b. m. 
2.748.600 
2,600,000 
2,160,000 
067,000 
1,000.000 

680,000 
112.000 
100.000 
100.000 
20,000 



14,600 
11,000 



6,880 
1.600 
1.220 

1.000 



135.600 10,286.070 
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Appendix 

A number of industries in New Jersey that handle wood as raw material 
were not investigated in the course of the present study, because they are 
covered by a series of annual reports issued by the Bureau of tiie Census in 
co-operation with the United States Forest Service. 

LUMBER PRODUCTION. 

One of the chief fields covered by these yearly reports is the lumber cut 
by sawmills. Not only is the total quantity ascertained, but the output of vari- 
ous kinds of wood, with the average mill value of each, is given. New Jentj, 
compared with other states, is not one of the large producers of lumber. In 
19 10 thirty-nine states produced more than it and eight reported less. The 
present lumber product is practically all from second growth trees, the original 
forests having been cut many years ago. The yearly output of lumber is de- 
cidedly irregular. In 1912 it was 34,810,000 feet; 191 1, 28,639,000 feet; in 
19 10, 36,542,000 feet; in 1908, 34,930»ooo feet; in 1907, 39,942,000 feet; and in 
1899, 74,118,000 feet. 

Table 50 shows the kinds of wood cut in 191 1 and 191 2, the quantity of each, 
and the number of mills cutting the different species. 

TABLB 60.— LUMBER PRODUCTION IN NEW JERSEY IN 1911 AND 1912. 

Number of Lnmber production 

KIND OF WOOD. actire mills M feet— B. M. 

(1912) (1911) (1912) (1911) 

State total 146 136 34,810 28,689 

Yellow pine 62 64 11,832 8.148 

Ohestnnt 88 87 8,921 8,166 

Oak 108 108 8,1T8 7,894 

Cedar 42 40 2,180 1,705 

Hickory 44 60 907 827 

Yellow poplar 28 32 798 281 

Maple 44 46 486 482 

Hemlock 9 12 410 211 

Red gum 12 19 217 368 

Ash 19 32 176 



Beech 20 21 167 201 

White pine 10 7 116 188 

Birch 12 19 91 164 

Walnut 12 18 79 69 

Elm 16 16 70 180 

Sycamore 2 2 61 2 

Spruce 2 42 

Basswood .., 6 7 26 66 

Cottonwood 1 1 8 4 

Tupelo (Black gum) 1 2 

All other 67 .. 7 

New Jersey sawmills in 191 1 also produced 8,197,000 plasterers* laths and 
20,989,000 shingles. Except in mills which saw southern white cedar ex- 
clusively, these are made largely of slabs and crooked or otherwise defective 
logs. 

Veneer mills consumed 863,000 feet of wood in the making of veneer in 
191 1. This is calculated to log scale; the surface measure of the veneer would 
be ten or more times as much. 

There was no soft wood distillation — the industry which produces turpentine 
and rosin by passing pine wood through retorts. Three plants were engaged 
in hardwood distillation, consuming in 191 1 about 29,000 cords. The commodi- 
ties manufactured were charcoal with various acids and oils used in the arts 
and industries. 
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WOODS BY SPECIES AS USED IN NEW JERSEY. 



DOMESTIC WOODS 



Saw 



APnJBWOOD 

nuidiM 



Aatomoblle Bodies, Frames 

Pillars, Banning Boards 
Baskets — Slat 
Bent Work (Oarrlagea) 
Boats — ^Pleasare 
Bnggy Sills 
Bntchers' Fixtures 
Cabinet Work 
Car YeaUlNilei 
Cbesta (for Draltsmes) 
Controller Drams 
Counter Tops 
I>ambwaiter Cars 
Electrical Apparatas 
Frames (Wood Working 

Machines) 
Gears (Vehicle) 
Handles 
Interior Finish 
Joiner Work 
I/oom Farts 

Mill Boxes and S'applies 
Mitre Boxea . 
Novelty Turnings 
Office Fixtures 
oyster Tongs (Handles) 
Patterns 

Piano Cases (Chores) 
Pleasure Boats 
Reaches (Vehicle) 
Refrigerators 
SUt Baskets 
Spring Bars 
Stair-work 
Store Fixtures 
Table Tops 
Tripods 
Trucks 
Trunk Slats 
Wagons (Bodies and Gear Parts) JJ™**"** 



BiBBOH 
Brush Backs and Bandies 
Okairs 
Dowels 

Drawer Sides 
Machinery Frames 
Novelty TuialasB 
Toys 

BIBOH (SWBBT AND YBLLOW) 
Adjusters (for Shoe Arches) 
Cabinet-work 

Cases (Organ o.iid Piairo) 
Chairs 
Ooonters 
Doors 

Electrical E«iaipment 
Furniture 
House Trimmincs 
Ipterior Finish 
Mantels 
Medicine Cases 
Music Cabinets 
Novelties 
Office Fixtures 
Organ Parts 
Patterns 

Phonograph Cabinets 
Piano Parts 

Plumbers' Woodwork ^ 

Printing Frames (PhotofWipliewiSIif ^ISf 



CHEBRY— Cont'd. 
Joiner-work 
Mouldings 
Novelty Turnings 
Patterns 

School DcAs asd Ssats 
Show Case Frames 
Stereoscopes 

CHESTNUT 



■* 



Boxes 

Burial Cases 

Cabinets 

Caskets and Coffins 

Clothes Poles 

Crates 

Doors 

Dressers 

Dumb-waiters 

Drawer Bunnecs 

Electrical Applianeea 

Exterior Finish 

Fencing 

Frames (Barge and H< 

Furniture 

Interior Finish 

Launches 

Mantels 

Minwork 

Mouldings 



School Furniture 

Shells (for Winding Textiles) 

Stair-wont 

Store Fixtures 

Tables 

Tripods 

BIRCH (WHITE OR GRAY) 
Rustic Furniture 

BUCKEYE 
Burial Cases 

BUTTERNUT 
Faucets 



Wheel Brush Blocks 
Wheel Chair Parts 
Windmills 

BASSWOOD 
Agricultural Implements 
Bn&kets 
Boxes 

Chest Bottoms 
Crates 

Drawer Bottoms 
Drawing Boards 
Dresaorg 
Iiilerior Finish 
Jewelry Cases 
Joiner Work 

Leather Frames (for Tanners) 
Matches 
Mill Supplies 
Mouldings 

Organ Backs and Frames 
Roof Slats (Wagons) 
Shoe Lasts 
Trunk Boxes 
UtiUty Boxes 
Vacuum Sweepers 
Wagon Tops 
Wardrobes 



Fixtures 
Joiner-work 

CEDAR 
Caskets 
Chests 
Closets 
Pencils 
Penholders 
Rustic Furniture 
Utility Boxes 



(RED) 



Panel Cores 

Phonograph Cabinets 

Piano Cases 

Posts 

Produce Trays 

Stair-work 

Store Fixtures 

Trunk Slats 

Vacuum Sweeper Parts 

Wardrobes 

Window Frames 

COTTONWOOD 
Moulding 
Shelving 

CYPRESS 
Boats 
Cabinets 
Cabinet-work 
Casings 
Cornice Work 
Tfbon 
Dressers 
Dye Tubs 
Exterior Finish 



CEDAR (SOUTHERN WHITE) p^undry Flasks 

Crates Qates (Railroad Crossing) 

Boats (Planking, Siding, Etc.) - 

Siding (house) 

Tanks 

Vats 

CEDAR (WESTERN RED) 

Cabinet-work 

Interior Finish 

Office Fixtures 

Siding (house) 

CHERRY 

Cabinet-work 

Car Finish 

Drawer Slides 

House Trimmings 

Interior Finish 



Greenhouse 
House Trimmings 
Interior Finish 
Joiser-work (Ship) 
Launches- 
Machinery Parts 
Millwork 
Mouldings 
Refritgerators (Iniride Parts) 

Shells (MUl Supplies) 

Shelving 

Stair-work 

St<*ps 

Tanks 
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GYPRBSS-r-Cout'd; 
Trestles 
Trimmings 
Vats 

Water Cooling Towers 
Window Frames 

DOGWOOD 
Bobbins 
Gbncks 
Mallets 
Mill Supplies 
Quills (Silk Mills) 
Sbuttles - 
Wbeel Brush Blocks 

DOUGLAS FIR 
Boats 

Cabinet-work 
Colunms 
Comlce-work 
Doors 

House Trimmings 
Interior Finish 
Ladders 
Masts 

Porch Railing 
Spars 

BLM (WHITE AND CORK) 
..Baskets 
Bent-work 
Chairs 

Frames (Boats) 
Hubs 

Horns (Talking Machine) 
Piano Cases 
Trunk Slats 

GUM (COTTON OR TUPBLO) 
Boxes (Veneer) 
Cabinet-work 

Drums (Coffee and Spiee) 
House TrimQiings 

GUM (RBD) 
Basket Hoops and StSTOs 
Boxes 

Cabinet-work 
Coffins 
Crates 
Dressers 

Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Furniture 
Hampers 

House Trimmings 
Interior Finish 
Mouldings 
Noyelty Turnings 
Phonograph Cabinets 
Piano Actions and Cases 
Store Fixtures 
Veneer 

HBBfLOCK 
Boxes 
Crates 

Foundrj Flasks 
Planing Biill Products 

HICKORY 
Agricultural Implements 
Automobile Parts 
Baskets 
Blocking 
Bung Starters 
Drop Hammer Boards 
Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Gears (Vehicle) 
Handles (Tool) 
Helves 

Hog Gambrels 
Loom Fixtures 



HICKORY- Cont'd. 
Picker Sticks 
Reaches (Wagon) 
Rims (Wheel) 
Shafts 
Spokes 
Spring Bars 
Snb-slUs (Wagon) 
Threshing Machinery Parts 
Trucks 
Wagons 
Wheels 
Whiffle Trees 

HOLLY 
Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Inlay-work 

LOOUSl* 
Handles 

NoTclty Turnings 
Steering Wheels (Barges) 

MAPLB (SILVER OR SOFT) 
Basket Hoops and StsTos 
Boxes 
Chairs 

Handles (Tool) 
Inside Work (Case Goods) 
Matches 
Organ Fittings 
Piano Backs 
Turnings 

MAPLB (SUGAR OR HARD) 
Adjusters (for Shoe Arches) 
Agricultural Implements 
Automobile Parts 
Battery Boxes 
Block Signals 
Bobbins 
Brush Handles 
Case Cores (Organ) 
Chairs 

Ceiling (Barges) 
Corkers 

Cutting Boards 
Door Sills 
Dowels 
Drawers 

Drop Hammer Boards 
Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Electrical Appliances 
Elevators 
Faucets 
Flooring 
Folding Chairs 
Friction Blocks (Dredges) 
Gear Logs 
Handles (Tool) 
Harrow Parts 
Hubs (Dolls* Carriage) 
Inside Finish (Vehicle) 
Interior Finish (Houses) 
Leveling Rods 
Loom Parts 
Machinery Parts 
Mill Supplies 
Novelties (Small) 
Organ Parts 
Patterns 

Phonograph Cabinets 
Piano Parts 

Print Rollers (Wall Paper) 
Rollers (Textile Machinery) 
Shade Sticks 
Shoe Lasts 
Silk Spools 

Shells (Textile Machinery) 
Store Fixtures 
Tables 



MAPLB— Cont'd 
Thills (Agricultural ImplemMitt) 
Threshing Machine Parts 
Toys 
Tripods 

Warp Rods (Textile Machinery) 
Wftadow Sills 

OAK (RBD) 
Agricultural Implements 
Automobile Parts 
Balusters 
Baskets 
Burial. Cases 
Boxes 

CobI Barges 
Doors 
Dressers 
Dumb Waiters 
Blectrical Appliances 
Finish (Knocked-down Boftts) 
Furniture 
House Trimmings 
Interior Finish 
Knobs 

Legs (Pool Tables) 
Mantels 
Moulding 
Newel Posts 
Novelties 

Phonograph Cabinets 
Piano Benches and CasMi 
Planing Mill Products 
Rails (Poo» table) 
Refrigerators 
Sash 

Screens (Ornamental) 
Stair-work 
Store Fixtures 
Trestles (Drawing Table) 
Truck Parts 
Wagon Parts 

OAK (WHITE) 
Agricultural Implements 
Automobile Parts 
Baskets 

Bathroom Fixtures 
Bits (Ship) 
Boxes 

Burial Cases 
Cabinets 
Cabinet-work 
Cafe Fixtures 
Car Construction 
Cases (Organ and Piano) 
Casks 

Caster Cups 
Chairs 

Coal Barges 
Ck>mbings (Ship) 
Decks (Boats) 
Desks 

Display Cases 
Doors 
Dressers 

Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Blectrical Appliances 
Engine Beds (Boats) 
Felloes 

Frames (Boat) 
Frames (Wagon) 
Furniture 
Heavy Gears 

Horns (Talking Machines) 
Hubs 

Interior Finish 
Joiner-work 
Keels (Boats) 
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OAK (WfilTB)— ContU 
Imnnchem 

Legs (Fool iFftblM) 
Mantels 
Motor TnielDi 
Monldinc 
Office Flxtue* 
Patternfli 
Piano Parts 
Planking (Sbip) 
Plamften* Woodwork 
Ribs (Boat) 

Ship-bnildiar 

Spokes 

Sprayer Frames 

Stair-work 

Store Ftxtnre* 

Tables 

Tbreshing Ma«Uner7 

Timbers (Ship) 

Tracks 

Yacnom Sweepw Parts 

YaU 

Wagcms ' 

Wheels 

Whiffle-trees 

PBB8IMM0N 
Shuttles 

PINB (LOBLOLLY) 
Balusters 

Basket Bottoms and Oorers 
Bodies (Yehicle) 
Boxes 

Burial Cases 
Cabinet-work 
Coal Barges 
Columns 
Crates 
Doors 
Dump CtatM 

Electrical Bqoipment 

Elevator Parts 

Interior Finish 
Joiner Work 

Mouldings 

Planing Mill Products 

Pontoomi 

Sash 

Siding 

Stair-work 

Wagon Parts 

Wainscot 

Window Frames 

PINB (LONQLBAF) 

Agricultural Implements 

Boat Planking 

Cars 

Clamps (Boats) 

Coal Barges 

Crates 

Deadwood (Boats) 

Dye Tubs 

Engine Beds (Boats) 

Fenders (Boats) 

Flooring 

Foundry Flasks 

Frames (Machinery) 

Framing (Boats) 

Interior Finish 

Packing Cases 

Paving Blocks 

Siding 

Sills 

Stringers (Boat) 



PINB (LONOLBAF)-Oont'd. 
Tanks 

Trays (for Oas Works) 
Yats 
Washing Machines (for 

Woolen Goods) 
Water Cooling Towers 
Weight Guides (Blerators) 

PINB (NORWAY) 
Boxes 

Car Ckmstruction 
Door Frames 
Window Frames 

PINB (PITCH) 
Baskets 
Boxes 
Dressed Boards 

PINB (SCRUB OR JBRSBT) 
Baskets « 

Boxes 
Crates 
Siting 
Timbers (Boat) 

PINB (SHORTLBAF) 
Boxes 
Blocking 
Cabinet-work 
Car Decking 
Crates 
Columns 
Interior Finish 
Siding 

PINB (SUGAR) 
Columns 
Doors 

Interior Finish 
Piano Frames 
Organ Parts 
Sash 
Screens 

PINE (WESTERN WHITE) 
Cabinet-work 
Doors 

Drawing Boards 
House Trimmings 
Joiner-work 
Mouldings 
Sash 
Window Frames 

PINB (WHITB) 
Balusters 
Bellows (Organ) 
Blinds 
Boxes 

Bulletin Boards 
Burial Cases 
Cabinet-work 
Cabins (Boat) 
Cable Reels 
Casing 

Case Cores (Organs) 
Coal Barges 
Crates 

Decking (Boats) 
Doors 

Drawing Boards 
Blerator Guide Posts 
Exterior Finish 
Fixtures (Office and Store) 
Flooring 
Foundry Flasks 
Hat Cases 
Interior Finish 
Joiner-work 
Letters (Signs) 



PINE (WHITB)— Obnt'd. 
Machinnery Parts 
Matches 
Mouldings 
Organ Parts 
Outside CJomice 
'■ PatteAs ' 
Planing' B^Il Products 
Piano Cases 
Pool Table Framies 
Porch Columns 

Printing Frames (Photographers) 
Rails ' 

Sash 

Shade Rollers and Slats ' 
Ship BuiHlng 
Show Case Sbelre^ 
SilTerwlire'' Boxes 
Signs 
Stair- work 
Table Tops 
Trunks 

Wagon Bodies 
Wlndmilhi 
> WindoMr Frimes 
Window Screens '"" 

Wire Reels 

POPLAR (YELLOW) 
Agricultural Implements 
Automobile Bodies ' 
Bar Fixtures 

Basket Hoops and StaTss 
Bentwork (Carriages) 
Bodies (Yefaiele) 
Brush Blocks 
Brush' Han<Ues 
Burial Cases 
Cabinet-work 
Chairs 
Cigar Boxes 
Columns 
Counters 
Doors 

Door Frames 
Drawer Bottoms 
Drums (Musical Instruments) 
Dumbwaiter Cars 
Electrical Appliances 
Hampers 
Hat Blocks 
Hoppers 

House Trimmings 
Interior Finish 
Loom Shafts 
Machine Skids 
Mill Supplies 
Motor Trucks 
Mouldings 
Newel Posts 
Norelty Turnings 
Office Fixtures 
Organ Parts 
Panels (Carriages) 
Piano Cases, Etc. 
Refrigerators 
Screens 

Shells (Textile Machinery) 
Stair-work * 
Store Fixtures 
Table Tops 
Threshing Machines 
Toys 

Trimmings 
Trouser Creasers 
Tracks 
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POPLAR ( YELLOW )— Cont'd SPRUGB—Cont'd 

Turning* Doors and Door Frame* 

Yacnnm Sweeper Patta Ktovator Oan 

Wagon Bodies BztPrioi Finish 

Windmills Flag Poles 

Window FruDM l^liMiring (Faelory) 
Wood RoUs (Textile ltoehlnery)FoaBAu Flasks 



RSDWOQD 

Cabinet-work 
Office Flztares 
Store Fixtnns 

BPBDCB 
Boat Bottoms 
Blocking 
Boxes 

Bulkheads (Skip) 
Cable Bs«ta 
Canopy Tops ( B oa li) 
Ca*'-float Roofs 
Coal Barges 
Crates 



BOXWOOD (TDBXIIBB) 
MIU SnppUes 
Qnills (Silk Mill) 
Wkeel Laps 

BOXWOOD (WB8T INDIAN) 
Norelty Tomings 
QniUs (Silk Mill) 
Shntfles 
Wheel Laps 

BRIARWOOD 
Smoking Pipes 

CEDAR (AFBHTAN) 
Cigar Boxes 

CEDAR (SPANISH) 
Cigar Boxes 
Racing Shells 

COCOBOLA 
Fancy Handles 
Norelty Turnings 

BBONY 
Fancy Handles 
Norelty Turnings 

ORANADILLO 
Fancy Handles 

LIONUM-VrrAB 
Bowling Balls 

MAHOOANf 
Automobile Bodies 
Bank Fixtures 



Hay Ricks 
InteriM Flnisli 
Joiner-work (Ship) 
Ladders 
Lockers (Boat) 
Machinery Farts 
Mm SnpiftUss 
Piano Parts 
Planing Mill Products 
Refrigeraton 



Ship Building 
Sounding Boards 
Stair- work 

FOREIGN WOODS 

MAHOOANT— Cont'd. 
Bar Tops 
Burial Cases 
Cabinet-work 
Cabin-work (Boats) 
ChMin 

Counter Tops 
Desks 

Draftsmen's Instruments 
Drums 

Electrical ApplifiDcet: 
Electrical Bqoiptntni 
Furniture 

Gear Frames (Vehicle) 
Handles 

House Trimmings 
Horns (Talking Machines) 
Interior Finish 
Joiner-work (Ship) 
Letter Filing Cabinets 
Mantels 

Medicine Cases 
Models 

Nautical Instrument Boxes 
Novelty Pumings 
Office Fixtures 
Organ Cases 
Patterns 
Phonograph Cabinets 



SPBDCE—Coot'd. 
Tanka 

Vacuum O w s spac Farts 
Window Frames 
Wire Reels 

SYCAUOUM 
Basket SUto 

TAMARACK 
Boat Knees 
Timbers (AMP) 

WALNUT (BUL(3K) 
C!abiaet-work 
Electrical Appliances 
Blectrical Eqvlpnept 
Joiner-work 
Mitre Boxes 
Norelties 
Organ Cases 
Piano Cases 



MAHOGANY— C«ifd. 
Piano Cases 
Planking (Shl»> 
Show Case Frames 
Silrerware Chests 
Stair^worlt 
Stereoscopes 
Tiab*« Toi* ' 
Telephone l^^irment 
T-Sqnaro Hoads 
Vacuum 8wf'ep«r I'arts 
PRIMA-VBRA 
Joiner-work (Boats) 

ROSEWOOD 
Cases (Piano and Pianola) 
Fanceta 
Handles 

SATINWOOD 
Special Furniture 

TEAK 
Armor Backing 
Decking 
Binnacles 

WALNUT (CIRCASSIAN) 
Automobile Body Parts 
Cabinet-work 

Cases (Musical Instrnments) 
Phonograph Cabinets 
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DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS. 

The New Jersey manufacturers who co-operated in supplying 
the data on wood consumption, as given in the preceding pages, 
are listed below. Should there be any names missing from this 
Directory, it is because they did not answer the request for in- 
formation, that they are not in an industry converting lund>er into 
products in final form, or were not in operation during the period 
covered. The addresses of those manufacturing several products, 
classified under different industries, appear in the list under more 
than one industry. 

A6RIGCLTUBAL IMPLBMKNTS— Bateman Mfg. Co., Orenlock; Tbmnma Peppier it 8mi. 
Hiffhtfltown; Wyckoff Broa., Higbtstown; A. J. Corcoran, Inc., Jertej City; Duane H. Nasb. 
Inc.. MiUinffton; J. G. Cox ft Bro., Paalaboro; Snyder Broa., Plttstown; McWhorter ICfg. 
Co., BiTerton; W. H. Batterworth ft Bro. (N. J. Agrlc. Worka), Trenton. 

BASKETS — James T. Smith, Bloomabary; iHaac Hoffman, Calif on; Jertiroiata Hoffman. Cal- 
if on; H. L. Rapp. CarpentenriUe; W. W. Dilks, Cedarrllle; Wm. F. Dolwn, Cedaryllle, 
R. F; D. 1; George W. Lee ft Sons, Delmont; M. J. Dilks, Diridlng Creek; Theodore K. 
Hann, Bnirllabtown ; Dilks ft Son. FranklinTllle; H. B. Lindaberry ft Son, Frenchtown; O. T. 
W«Uli, Oenaan Valley; Wm. Delfot, Orcen Village; Howard Compton, Leeaborgb; Frank 
Anderaon, Matawan; Benjamin B. Bockalew, New Bgypt; Wm. H. Backalew, New Egypt; 
Wm. S. Johnson, New Egypt; Wm. Jordan, New Bgypt; Henry Sontbard, New Bgypt; 
C. D. Pancoast, Newfleld; Jamea Hann ft Son, Pattenbnrg; Jeremiah Hoffman, PotteravfUe; 
Reading Basket Co., Baven Rock; John Cummlngs, Wooddiff Lake; J. H. Wortendyke, 
Woodcliff Lake. 

BOXES AND CRATB6; — Crocker- Wbeeler Co., Ampere; John E. Hand ft Sons, Atco; 
Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Co., Baycmne; Virgil Piano School Co., Bergenfleld; 
Bererly Underwear Co., The, Beverly; Standard Paint Co., The, Boundbrook; Lewis Folkar. 
Bridgeport; John D. Norton, Bridgeport; Hanover Farms Co., Brown's Mills in the Pines; 
James H. Birch, Burlington; American Hard Rubber Co., Butler; Excelsior Drum Works, 
Camden; Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden; Cape May Glass Co., Cape May Court House; 
S, Klaber ft Co., Carlstadt; Passaic Lumber Co., Carlton Hill; Wbeeler Condenser and 
Engineering Co., Carteret; F. B. Matthews, CassvlUe; W. C. Van Hise, CassvlUe; F. H. 
Pierce ft Co., Clayton; Richardson & Boynton Co., Dover; A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., Tha, 
East Orange; Jenkins Rubber Co., Bliaabetta; Hiram T. Jones, Bllxabetta; Bellman Brook 
Bleachery, Fairvicw; Florence Iron Works, Florence; Henry Blazer, Folsom; Hammersehlag 
Mfg. Co., Garfield; Hemming Mfg. Co., Garfield; Bell Electric Motor Co., Garwood; C. and 
G. Electric Mfg. Co., Garwood; Hall Signal Co., The, Garwood; Votey Organ Co., The, 
Garwood; Welsbacb Company, Gloucester; Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch; Frans Kleinert. 
Outtenberg: American Sawmill Machinery Co., Hackettstown ; Headley & Farmer Co., 
Harrison; Otis Elevator Co., Harrison; Henry B. Worthlngton, Harrison; George W. Helme 
Co., Helmetta; Taylor Iron and Steel Co., High Bridge; Hoboken Box Co., Hoboken; 
Keuffel & Esser Co.. Hobokf>n; Beedy Elevator Co., Hoboken; John G. Burton, Hopewell; 
A. B. See Electric Elevator Co., Jersey City: American Knitting Mills, Jersey City; Areher 
ft Baldwin, Jersey City; Atlantic Box and Lumber Co., Jersey City; Butler Bros., Jersey 
City; E. B. Colby ft Co., Jersey City; Collins, La very & Co., Inc., Jersey City; James Craig 
Engine and Machine Works, Jersey City; William M. Crane Co., Jersey City; Crescent 
Case Co., Jersey City; Mark Davis, Sons ft Co., Jersey City; Dodge ft Bliss, Jersey City; 
Bureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., Jersey City; Fraser VLtgi Co., Jersey City; Holmes Blec. Prot. 
Co., Jersey City; M. W. Kellogg Co., The, Jersey City; Manhattan Mfg. Co., The, Jersey 
City; Mengel Box Co., Jersey City; Mersereau Metal Bed Co., Jersey City; Morrln Climax 
Boiler Co., Jersey City; New York Machinery Exchange Co., Jersey City; Vanderbeck ft 
Sons, Inc., Jersey City; Voorhees Bubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City; Wlederhold Mantle and 
Burner Co., Jersey City: A. M. Walling, Keyport; Louis Books, Lambe^tviUe; Howard 
Compton. Leesburgh; The Gregg Co., Ltd., Lodi; Millbank Bleachery, Lodi; United Piece 
Dye Works, Lodi; John N. Bailey, Maurlcetown: BenJ. F. Down, Maurlcetown; Star Glass 
Co., Ltd.. Medford; North Jprspy Nurseries. Milbum; Warren Mfg. Co., Milford; MillvlUe 
Bottle Works, MlUville; MiUviU') Mfg. Co., The, MillvlUe; T. C. Wh.eaton Co., MlllviUe; 
Whitall THtuw Co.. MlllviUe; Henry N. DooUttle, Newark; Stewart Hartshorn Co., Newark; 
Manufacturers Box and Lumber Co., Newark; National Box and Lumber Co., Newark; 
Neary Bros., Newark; Newark Box and Lumber Co., Newark; Progressive Paper Box Co.. 
The, Newark; Schlffenhaus Bros.. Newark; Tabor Sash Fixture Co., Newark; Middlesex Box 
Mfg. Co., New Brunswick; Cronk Mfg. Co.. New Brunswick; United States Bubber Co., 
New Brunswick; New Durham Box and Lumber Co., New Durham; Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange; Edison Phonograph Works, Orange; Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange; Basex 
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Box Co.. Orange; A. V. Biley & Co., Orange; J. A. Hall ft Co., Pateraon; E. B. Hindley, 
Paterson; New York and Philadelphia Package Co.. Panlsboro; B. W. Stranghen. Pedrick- 
town; J. 0. Donehae * Son. Perth Amboj; IngeraoU-Band Co.. PhiUipsburg; ^zcel Mfg. 
Co., F^ottersTille; New Jorsej Steel Co., The. Bahway; Black Diamond Bange Co.. Baritan; 

D. B. Kenyon &, Son, Baritan; Lowe Paper Co., Bidgefleld; The Blreralde Metal Co, 
Birerside; Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Biyerton; Liondale Bleach, Dye and Print Worka, Bocr- 
away; American Oil Cloth Co., Salem; Ayars Macl^ine Co., Salem; Oayner Glaaa Works, 
Salein; Salem Olaaa Works, Salem; H. B. Smith Machine Co., SmithylUe; Hermann, Ankam 
Co., Sonth Bircr; P. and F. Nurseries, Springfield; W. B. Poinsett, Swedesboro; South 
Jeraey Glass Works. Swedesboro: Frank Black. Swedesboro; Estate of Hugh Armstrong, 
Trenton; C. V, Hill, Trenton; New JTereey School-Church Turn. Co., Trenton; Vineland 
Hint QUflS Works, VineUmd; H. W. Alleger & Co., Washington; American Sanitary Works, 
Washington; Cornish Co., The, Washington: Lutz Co.. The, Weehawken; Orange Hat Box 
Co., Inc.. The. West Orange; Underwood ft Underwood Inc.. Westwood; B. C. Chew ft 
Sons. Williamstown; Woodbine Hat Co.. Woodbine; James E. Berry. Woodbridge. 

CAB CONSTBUCTION — Magor Car Co. Athenia; Pennsylyanla ilailroad (PaTonia Car 
Shops). Camdoji; Fitshugh Luther Co.. Dorer; Central Bailroad of New Jersey, Elizabeth- 
port; Lackawanna B. B. Shops. Hoboken; Erie Bailroad, Jersey City; PennsyWania Bailroad 
(Meadow Shops), Jersey City; Gregg Co., Ltd., The, Lodi; Public Senrioe Railway Co., Ne4^ 
ark; Erie Bailroad (Car shop). North Paterson; Pennsylvania B. B. Locomotive Bepalr 
Shops, Trenton; Bailey & CaRtor, Tnckahoe (P. O. Box 292. Camden.) 

'CASkBTS AND COFFINS— National Caslcet Co.. Hoboken; Wim. P. Mulrey, Jersey City; 

E. F. Flood ft Co.. Newark; Morris Mfg. Co., Newark. 

CHAIBS— ShiU BoUing Chair Co., Atlantic City; Tunis C. Bogert. New Milfocd; New 
Jersey School-Church Furniture Co.. Trenton; A. Collignon. Westwood; John C. Kent Co.. 
Westwood. 

CIGAB AND TOBACCO BOXES — Mengel Box Company, Jersey City; Chas. Appel's Sons, 
Newark; Andrew Peterson, Newark; James YanHouten, Paterson. 

ELECTBICAL APPABATU8 — Crocker- Wheeler Co.. Ampere; Safety 'Insulated Wii« and 
Cable Co.. Bayonne; Holmes Electric Protective Co.. Jeraey City; F. G. Leibe, Newark; 
Bussell Bobinson Co.r Newark; Edison Storage Battery Co.. Orange. 

ELEVATOBS — Otis Elevator Co.. Harrison: Beedy Elevator Co., Hoboken; A. B. See 
Electric Elevator Co., Jeraey City; James Davis ft Son, Jersey City; Wikander Bros., 
Jeraey City; Storm Mfg. Co., Newark. 

FIXTUBES— Asbury Park Mill Co.. Asbuty Park; Davis Speyer Co.. The, Hoboken; 
Madison Office Partition Co.. Jersey City; BCartin Ade, Newark; M. Harr, Newark; B. H. 
Harrison & Bro., Newark; Joseph J. Messer. Newark; Newark Mantel and Furniture Co., 
Newark; Schanz ft Koehler, Newark; Nicholas Sportelly, Paterson; W. D. Lewis, Boselle; 
C. V. Hill, Trenton; New Jersey School-Church Furniture Co., Trenton. 

FUBNITUBE — Hudson Milling Co., Bayonne; Franchi Bros., Fort Lee; Ebbecke Furniture 
Co., Hoboken: Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., Hoboken; New Jersey Bustle Works, Jeraey City; 
The Otto Mfg. Co., Jersey City; Woodhouse ft Co., Jersey City; T. G. Sellew Co., Newark; 
Carl G. Sundratrom, Newark; Powell ft Sons, Palmyra; Hartmier ft Son Co., Paterson; 
Leemir ft Kater, Trenton. 

HANDLES — M. S. Crane. Caldwell; H. L. Bapp, Carpentervllle; Tilton ft Cherry, Keyport; 
J. H. Wilcutts, Mauricetown; E. K. Headley ft Sons, Milton; C. Albert Schwab, Newark; 
Bobert Sanderson, Singac; A. L. Tilton. Trenton; Bailey ft Castor, Tuckahoe; A. G. Jacoinu 
Sons, Verona. 

MACHINEBY CONSTBUCTION— Excelsior Drum Works, Camden; Hall Signal Co., The, 
Garwood; American Sawmill Machinery Co., Hackettstown ; L. T. La Bar, Hackettstown; 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Hoboken; United Piece Dye Works, Lodi; Wm. E. Davis, Morristown; 
Adolph Martin, Passaic; George T. Frost & Son, Pateraon; J. A. Hall ft Co., Paterson; 
Ulrich ft Co., Pa tenon; Widmer Bros., Paterson. Excel Mfg. Co., Potteravi)le; I. D. Dalley, 
Baritan; D. B. Kenyon, Baritan; Ayara Machine Co., Salem; H. B. Smith Machine Co., 
Smithville; James Freeman, Westfield; Schwarzenbach Huber Co., West Hoboken. 

MUSICAL INSTBUMENTS— Virgil Piano School Co., Bergenfleld; Excelsior Drum Works, 
Camden; Victor Talking Machine Co.. Camden; Votey Organ Co., The, Garwood; Aeolian 
Co., The, Garwood; Jos. N. Conrtade, Hoboken; Oscar Schmidt. Inc., Jersey City; Mnllln 
ft Wendt Co., New Brunswick; Maurer Bros., New Durham; Edison Photograph Works. 
Orange; Looschin Piano Case Co.. The. Paterson; H. W. AUiger ft Co., Washington; 
Cornish Co., The, Washington; Sommer Co., The, Washington; Blasius Piano Co., The, 
Woodbury. 

PATTEBNS AND FLASKS— Crocker- Wheeler Co., Ampere; New York Ship Building Co., 
Camden; Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co., Carteret; Chrome Steel Works, Chrome; 
U. S. Metals Befining Co.. Chrome; Bichardson ft Boynton, Dover; A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., 
The, Bast Orange; Florence Iron Works, Florence; C. and C. Electrical Mfg. Co., Garwood; 
Otis Elevator Co., Harrison; Henry B. Worthington, Harrison; Taylor Iron and Steel Co., 
High Bridge; A. B. See Electric Elevator Co., Jersey City; Brown Dry Dock Co., Jersey 
City; Wm. M. Crane Co., Jeraey City; Wm. W. Douglas, Jersey City; Ernest A. Fuchs, 
Jeraey City; Bound ft Collins, Jeraey City; Theo. Smith ft Sons Co., Jersey City; Griscom> 
Spencer Co., The, Jersey City; Alexander Thomson ft Sons, Jeraey City; American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Co., Mahwah, Newark Hat Block and Machine Co., Newark; Archer it 
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McCartnej, Paterson; Nicholas Sportelly, Paterson; Warren Foundry and Machine Co., The, 
Phillipaburg; Excel Mffr. Co., Pottersvllle; New Jersey Steel Co., The, Rah way; Black 
Diamond Range Co., Rarltan; D. R. Kenyon & Co., Raritan; H. B. Smith Machine Ck>., 
Smithville; W. H. Buttorworth & Bro., Trenton; New Jersey School-Church Fum. Co., 
Trenton; James E. Berry, Woodbridge; Federal Terra Cotta Co., Woodbrldge; Multon 
Hollow Fire Brick Co., Woodbridge. 

PLANING MILL PRODUCTS — Alfred W. Booth & Bro.. Bayonne; Hudson Milling Co., 
Bayonne; Muller Mason Lumber Co., Belleplain; Hanover Farms Co., Brown's Mills in the 
Pines; David Baird Co., Camden; C. B. Colos & Sons Co., Camden; F. B. Matthews, Cass- 
Tille; Wm. F. Dolson, Cedarrille, R. F. D. 1; Samuel S. Downs, Clayton; F. L. St A. 
Heidritter Co., Elizabeth; Henry Blazer, Folsom; E. W. McClave & Son, Inc., Harrison; 
B. F. GaskiU, Indian Mills; Ghas H. Engler, Jersey City; Frank Van Assche, Jersey City; 
Howard Compton, Leesburgh; Gifford, La Cour, Cramer Sc Co., Long Branch; Bailey & 
Ailing, Newark; V. J. Hedden Co., Newark; Wm. A. Jones & Son., Newark; Nutley 
Planing Mill Co.. Nutley: City Mill and Lumber Co., Ocean City; J. Alexander Neill Co., 
Orange; A. B. Van Houten & Son., Paterson; Richard S. Collins, Port Republic; G. B. 
Soley Co., Rutherford; Boynton-Chalmers Co., The, Sewaren; Robert H. Sharp, Williams- 
town, R. F. D. 

PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS-^ohn E. Hand ft Sons. Atco; L. H. 
Olmsted's Sons, Hasbrook Heights; American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken; Keuffel & Esser. 
Hoboken; Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City; Pencil Exchange, Jersey City; B. G. 
Ruchle & Co., Jersey City; John C. Kohaut, Newark; Lutz Co., The, Weehawken. 

REFRIGERATORS— Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co., Carteret; M. W. Robinson, 
Clinton; Martin Ade, Newark; Scbanz & Koehler, Newark; C. V. Hill, Trenton. 

SASH, DOORS. BLINDS AND GENERAL MILLWORK — Asbury Park Mill Co., Asburj 
Park; Buchanan & Smock Lumber Co., Asbury Park; Lewis Lumber Co., Asbury Park; 
Atlantic City Lumber Co.. Atlantic City; George W. Carson, Atlantic City; Somers Lumber 
Co., Atlantic City; Frank Perry, Jr., Bayhead; Alfred W. Booth * Bro., Bayonne; Hudson 
Milling Co., Bayonne; Woodward Lumber and Supply Co., Bayonne; Westfall Bros., Beemer- 
Tille; Daniel Mellis, Belleville; Warren Wood Working Co., Belvidere; E. Frank Pine, 
Blackwood: Wm. E. Blanchard, Bloomingdale ; E. B. Tatum, Bordentown; J. T. Seveme, 
Sons & Co., Inc., Burlington; Butler Wood Working Co., Butler; Camden Wood Turning Co., 
Camden; C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden; George Ogden & Son, Cape May; B. J. Savage, 
Gape May; Lewis Whittaker, Centerton; Samuel S. Downs, Clayton; Grantwood Moulding 
and Trim Co., Cliffside: C. L. Bell. Cranford; Curtis Bros., East Orange; Hayek Sc C/O., 
Edgewater; E. H. Hinners Sons, Fdgewater; H. H. Bozarth & Co., Egg Harbor City; W. J. 
Roehm. Ell/abeth; M. Bynes Building Co., Elizabeth; Elizabeth Sash. Door and Snpnly Co.. 
Elizabeth; F. L. & A. Heidrittor Co., Elizabeth; John Howson & Co., Elizabeth; The 
George A. Shlpmau Co., Elizabeth; Harry C. Troutman, Elizabeth; Wm. H. Soden & Son., 
Freehold; Chas. White, Frencfatown; John J. Hess, Guttenburg; Franz Kleinert, Guttenburg; 
John C. Hoth, Hackensack; J. Dymock & &^n, Hamburg, Chapman Trim Co., Hoboken; 
Davis-Speyer Co., The, Hoboken; J. Gahagan's Sons, Inc., Hoboken; Chas. H. Clouting Co., 
Holly Beach; Diamond & Co.. Inc., Holly Beach; F. E. Smith Lumber Co., Holly Beach; 
F. R. .\ustin. Homestead: .John G. Burton. Hoppwcll; City Line Stair Co., Irvlngton; Schill, 
Frederick & Co., Irvlngton; Irvlngton Lumber and Door Co., Irvlngton; David Prinz, 
Irvlngton: Barnes Mfg. Co., The, Jersey City; Bartbemes & Hufnagel, Jersey City; Collins, 
La very & Co., Inc., Jersey City; Chas. H. Engler, Jersey City; Fred Grueninger, Jersey 
City; Chas. Heller & Son, Jersey City; Richard I. C. Hoe, Jersey City; Jersey City Ladder 
Co., Inc., Jersey City; Junction Milling and Stairbuilding Co., Jersey City; Wm. H. 
I<utton. Jersey City; Romel & Atterbury, Jersey City; Saul & Terhune, Jersey City; 
Frank Van Assche, Jersey City; Weathered Co., Jersey City; Woodhouse & Co., Jersey 
City; George H. Conover, Keyport; John Grant's Sons, Inc., Lakewood; Oscar Apgar, 
Lebanon; Coast Mill and Lumber Co., Long Branch; Gifford, La Cour, Cramer & Co.. 
Long Branch; August Weber. Long Branch; Joseph M. Smith Co., The, Madison; Wm. P. 
Taylor, Manasquan; Orange Screen Co., Maplewood; E. K. Headley & Sons, Milton; John 
S. & L. Carson Co., Montclair: John T. Lyman, Montclair; John Olen, Montclalr; John 
Pickin. Montclair; Cbas. A. Uowstrom, Montclair; J. S. Rogers Co., Moorcstown; Wm. B. 
Davis, Morristown; Geo. A. Mills Woodworking Co., The, Morrlstown; Reeve A Burr, 
Morristown; Alexander C. Orr, Newark; Alfred A. Baldwin & Son, Newark; Wm. 
Bischoff, Newark; Central Woodworking Co., Newark; Clark & Co., Newark; East Side 
Moulding Lumber Co., Newark: Filliger Craig Co., Newark; A. S. Hampton, Newark; 
J. William Hatt, Newark; Hecht & Kugel, Newark; V. J. Hedden & Co., Newark; Industrial 
Woodworkers* Co., Newark; M. M. Jenkins, Newark; S. P. Johnson Co., Newark; John Mabey, 
Newark; N. J. Sash and Door Co., Newark; Russell-Robinson Co., Newark; A. Shapiro, 
Newark: Tabor Sash Fixture Co., Newark; Trivett-Walters Co., Newark; Chas. Wittkop 
& Co., Newark: Zacher & Kurrle, Newark; Butler-Howell Co., New Brunswick; Robert 
Draper, Jr., New Durham; Gardner & Rendall Lbr. Co., New Durham; Tunis C. Bogert, 
New Milford; Milllk(>n-Kellam Co.. Newton; Nutley Planing Mill Co., The, Nutley; City 
Mill and Lumber Co., Ocean City; Headley &. Adams, Ocean City; Chas. L. Barber, 
Orange: George Klloh, Orange; J. Alexander Neill Co., Orange; Chas. Sauer, Orange; 
F. W. Faethe, Palisades Park: George Brane^rovc, Park Ridge: S. Berman, Passaic; Fred 
C. Brooks, Paterson; Jacob Coring Paterson; Halsted Sc De Baum, Paterson: Florence Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Paterson; Hamilton Lumber and Mfg. Co., The, Paterson; New Jersey Blind 
and Screen Co., Paterson; Nicholas Sportelly, Paterson; George W. Steele, Paterson. A. B. 
Van Houten & Son.. Paterson; B. W. Stranghen, Pedricktown; J. C. Donehue & Son., 
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Fertb Amboy; John A. Und, Perth Amboy; 0. J. Laabftck Co., Phlllipsbarg; B. K. Bach* 
man & Co., PhtlUpaburg; H. 6. Deardoff, Pitman; Chas. H. Bocarth, Pitman; J. O. 
Bnrdick. Plalnfleld; George Hartf elder, Plainfleld; J. D. LoUeaax Lumber Co., Plainfleld; 
B. H. McCuUougb, rialufield; L. C. Van Nest & Son., Plainfleld; Lake ft Bossier Co., 
Pleasantyille; B. A. Hatfield, Point Pleasant; O. C. Silcox, Princeton; H. L. Lamphear, 
Bahway; C. L. Dayis, Bed Bank; Waters Sc Osbom Co., Bed Bank; Brewster & Son, 
BidgefleM Park; Peter A. Zabriskie, Bldgewood; W. D. Lewis, Boselle; C. B. Soley Co., 
Butberford; Salem Sash Factory and Planing Mill, Salem; Boynton-Chalme.s Co., The, 
Sewaren; Smith-Shoemaker Co., Somerville; B. A. Boss Co., South Bound Brook; J. P. 
Collins Co., Inc.. South Seaville; A. L. Burnett, Summit; John W. Brewster, Tenafly; 
Conner-Millwork Co., The, Trenton; C. W. Kafer, Trenton; A. K. Leuckel ft Co., Trenton; 
Estate of C. C. Sogers, Trenton; A. L. TUtun, Trenton; A. B. Newbury Co., The, Toms 
Biver; Kimball ft Prince Lumber Co., Yineiand: Walter E. Turner Lumber Co., Vineland; 
North Hudson Mfg. Co., Woehaipvken; Tuttlc Bros., Westfleld; John Bore ft Sons, West 
Hoboken; HoiUngshead-Kernau Co., West Hi)boken; Gardner ft Bendall Lumber Co., West 
Hoboken; Chas. N. Gardner Co., West Hoboken; Jacob Bingger ft Co., West Hoboken; 
Westwood Woodworking Co.. Wentwood; Woodbury Mill and Lumber Co., Woodbury; 
Bourk & Cassidy, Winslow. 

SHIP AND BOAT BU[U)ING — Adolph B. Apel, AtlanUc City; John W. Bowen, Atlantic 
City; South Jersey Yacht Building Co., Atlantic City; Stanley C. Vansant, Atlantic City; 
J. H. Perrine, Bamcgat; Morton Johnson, Bayhead; Bayonne Launch Co., The, Bayonne; 
Electric Launch Co., The, Bayonne; Howard Hoffman, Belmar; Darid Gant, Bradley Beach; 
Aaron Smith, Bradley Beach; Camden Shipbuilding Co., Camden; J. H. Dialogue ft Co., 
Camden; Peter Hagau Co., Camden; John H. Mathis Co., Camden; New York Shipbuilding 
Co., Camden; Noecker and Ak'it Shipbuilding Co., Camden; Quigley ft Dorp, Camden; 
John A. Pham, Cape May; Wm. Dolson, CedarrlUe, B. F. D.; Shaw ft Champion, 
Dorcester; Chas. H. Stowman, Dorcester; Carlock & Ingold, Bdgewater; B. H. Hinner's 
Sons, Bdgewater; Iron Steamboat Co., Edgewater; A. E. Ward, Edgewater; N. J. Dry Dock 
and Transportation Co., Elisabeth; .Toseph M. Bfyers, Fairton; 0. W. Clayton, Guttenburg; 
Pennsylyania Ballroad Co., Hoboken; Tietsen ft Lang Dry Dock Co., Hoboken; Weehawken 
Dry Dock Co., The, Hoboken: Brown Dry Dock Co., Jersey City; Burt ft Mitchell, Jersey 
City; Griscom-Spencer Co., The, Jersey City; Wm. T. Hanley, Jersey City; Theo. Smith 
ft Sons Co., Jersey C5ity; Terry Bros., Keyport; C. H. and G. W. Huff, Long Branch; 
H. E. Keller, T^ong Branch; Wm. H. Lewis, Long Branch; Seaman Motor and Launch 
Works, The, Long Branch; C. E. Williams ft Co., Long Branch; E. C. Vannaman A S<m» 
Manricetown; J. H. Wllcutts, Mauricetown; Monitor Boat and Engine Co., Newark; Thomas 
Biddle, Oceanport; Benjamin Bramell, Paulsboro; Chas. E. Paul, Panlsboro; W. G. Wright* 
Paulsboro; Benjamin W. Hurff, Penns Groye; Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., Perth Amboy; 
Baritan Dry Dock Co., Perth Amboy; B. A. Clark, Point Pleasant; J. B. Vannote, Point 
Pleasant; C. H. Walling, Port Monmouth; Chris Fiordland, Port Monmouth; Leroy H. 
Strickland, Port Bepubllc; Samuel Van Sant ft Sons, Port Bepubllc; Nelson & Benson, 
Sea Bright; Motor Vehicle and Marine Construction Co., Sewaren; Booream Bros. Co., 
South Biver; John W. Brewster. Tenafly; John P. Kirk Yacht and Motor Boat Works, 
Toms Biyer; Frank Nelson, Tnniton; Hirem Weller's Son Co., Trenton; J. H. Schrufer, 
WestylUe; Byan B. Steeyer, Westyille. 

SHUTTLES, SPOOLS AND BOBBINS — Ferrary Bros. Co., Paterson; Geo. T. Frost ft Son, 
Peterson; Bmil B. Gieger, Paterson; J. A. Hall ft Co., Paterson; Fred Hellar, PaterSon; 
Ulrich ft Co., Paterson; Widmer Bros., Paterson; Bobert Sanderson, Singac. 

TANKS — Batenian Mfg. Co. Grenlock; J. Schwarswalder ft Sons, Hoboken; A. J. 
Corcoran, Inc., Jersey City; Ferdinand Gouse, Jersey City; United Piece Dye Wo ks. Lodi. 

TBUNKS — Headley ft Farmer Co., Harrison; Wm. Bal, Inc., Newark; M. Naide's Co., 
Newark. 

VEHICLES AND VEHICLE PABTS^— Thomas Patterson, Allentown; James H. Birch, 
Burlington; Standard Wood Working Co., Butsyille; M. S. Ctane, Caldwell; CoUings 
Carriage Co., Camden; H. L. Bapp, CarpenteryiUe ; M. W. Boblnsin, Clinton: W. S. Clark, 
Crosswloks; John H. Hoyt Co., Delaware; Wm. C. Marshall, East Orange; Will- 
iams ft Condit, East Orange; G. T. Welsh, German Valley; Wm. De Mott, 
Green Village; Anton M. Braun, Jr., Jersey City; Ehrgott & Eckhoff, Jersey 
City; F. Engelmann, Jersey City; Hill's Cart and Wagon Wo'ks, Jersey Cftv: S. J. 
Jensen, Jersey City; Peter Jocham Co., The, Jersey City; Anton Kukielski, Jersey City; 
Adam Mnrtln, Jersey City; W. M. Oberfelt, Jersey City; J. Groye- Spellmeyer, Jersey 
City; United States Express Co., Jersey City: Prank Van Assche, Jersey City; Thomas 
Wright & Co., Inc., Jersey City; Tllton & Cherry, Keyport; A. M. Walling, Keyport; 
Wm. G. Holraos. Medford; Mlcbelin Tire Co., MlUtown; L. B. Loltner, Mnntclalr; J. D. 
Mockridge, Montclalr: James Ahem & Son, Newark; J. Colyer, Newark; B. D. Dunham 
ft Son, Inc., Newark; Essex Wagon Works, Newark; George Goehrlng, Newark; Phlneas 
Jones ft Co., Newark; M. J. Kroner ft S^ns, Inc.. Newa~k; Landsden Co., The, Newark; 
A. McLaughlin ft Bro., Newark; Merz Bros., Newark; J. M. Quinby ft Co., Inc., Newark; 
J. C. Belchstetter & Son, N«^wark; A. Stenenfpld, Newark; John Sturm ft Son, Newark; 
Union Wheel Works, Newark; Wm. Wangner's Sons, Newark; Peter Wendel, Newark; 
Nicholas Homstra, Passaic; J. S. Sowerbutt, Paterson; Ludlow Hub Co., The, Peapack; 
Elmer Shoemaker, Penn's Grove: J. P. H'^man. Plainfleld; Acme Body Co., Bahway; O. O. 
Graves ft Co., Bahway; Terrell Bros., Bahway: I. D. Dalley, Baritan; A. L. Dayison, 
Bed Bank; J. W. Mount ft Co., Bed Bank; C. T. Woolston, Blverton; Motor Vehicle and 



